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Cbucago-His  Speech. 

Senator  Douglas  received  a  genoral 
ovation  ftJ^Chicagag?  on  Wecracsday 
afternoon^in  w  ict^R''pnb||caj»s  ana" 
Democrats  united  to  do  him  honor. — 
\  He  repaid  their  labor  by  a  war 
speech,  in  which  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the/GcjverauieiU  and  vindica- 
,  ting  the  h»nof  4?f  the  flag  wai  elo* 
queasy  enfofeed. 

The  followttft  is  a  brief  tepo't  of 
j      tfjl.  DOtJftAS'  SPJECH. 

mt.  Chairman:  I  thank  you  for  the 
kind  tsrms  in  which  yoa  have  been 
pleased  to  welcome  me.  I  thank  the 
committee  and  citizens  of  Chicago  for 
this  grand  »Vjd  imposing  reception.— 
I  beg  you  to  beleivo  that  I  will  not 
do  yon  nor  myself  the  injustice  to  be- 
lieve this  magnificient  ovation  is  per- 
sonal homage  to  myself.  1  rejoice  to 
know  that  it  expresses  your  devotion 
|  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union  and 
the  flag  of  j  opt  country.  [Cheers.] 
I  will  not  conceal  gratification  ai 
the  uncontrovertible  test  this  vast  au- 
dience presents — that  what  political 
differences  or  party  questions  may 
have  divided'  ris,  yet  yon  all  had  a 
conviction  that  when  the  country 
should  bo  in  danger  my  loyalty  could 
|  be  relied  on.  That  the  preseut  dan- 
ger is  imminent,  no  man  can  con- ! 
ccal.  If  war  must  come — if  the  bay-, 
onet  must  be  i:sed  to  maintain  the 
Conttitution — lean  say  before  God, 
my  conscience  is  clean.  I  have  strug- 
gled lon^g  for  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  difficulty,.  I  have  not  only  ten- 
dered those  States  what  was  theirs  of  j 
right,  but  I  have  gone  to  the  very  ex- 
treme of  magnanimity. 

The  return  we  receive  is  war,  ar- 
mies  marching  upon  our  Capital,  ob-  j 
structions  and  dangers  to  our  navi- 
gation, letters  of  marque  to  invite  pi- j 
rates  to  prey  upon  our  commerce,  a 
concerted  movement  to  blot  out  the 
United  Slates  of  America  from  the 
map  of  the  globe.  The  question  is: 
Are  wc  to  maintaiu  the  country  of  our 
fathers  or  allow  it  to  be  stricken 
down  by  those  who,  when  they  can 
no  hmger  govern,  threaten  to  destroy. 

What  cause,  what  excuse  do  Difi- 
unionists  givo  us  for  brnaking  up  the 
best  Government  on  which  the  sun  of 
Heaven  «ver  shed  its  rays?  They  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  a  Presi- 
dential election.  Did  they  never  get 
beaten  before?  Are  wc  to  resoit  to 
the  sword  when  we  get  defeated  at  the 
ballot  box.  1  understand  it  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  expressed  in  the 
mode  appointed  by  the  Constitution 
must  command  the  obedience  of  every 
uitizen.  They  assume,  on  the  elect- 
ion of  a  particular  candidate,  thai 
their  rights  arc  trot  safe  in  the  Union 

What  evidence  do  they  pi'CKOItt  ol  I  hi-. 
I  defy  any  luau  to  show  any  net  on 
winch  i(  m  bused.  What  act  lias  been 
omitted  to  he  done?  1  appeal  to 
these  assembled  thousand*,  that  mi 
far  as  the  Constitutional  tights  ol  the 
Southern  Kioto*,  1  will  say  the  Con 
nI i t nt ion ii)  rights  of  slaveholder*  are 
concerned,  nothing  omitted,  ol  which 


I  There  has  never  been  a  lime,  from 
|  the  day  that  Washington  was  inaug- 
urated first  Pre>ident  of  these  United 
j  States,  when  the  rights  of  the  Soutb- 
!  ern  States  stood  firmer  under  the  laws 
1  of  the  land  than  they  do  now;  there 
I  never  was  a  time  wueu  they  had  not 
;  as  good  a  cause  for  disunion  as  they 
|  have  to-day. 

What  good  cause  have  they  now 
I  that  has  not  existed  uude-r  every  Ad- 
I  ministration? 

If  they  say  the  Territorial  question 
!  —now  for  the  first  time  there  is  no 
|  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  Slavery 
!  anywhere.    If  it  be  the  nou-enforce 
!  ment'  of  the  laws,  the  only  complaints 
j  that  I  have  beard  have   been    of  the 
1  too  vigorous  and    faithful  fulfillment 
j  of  the  Fugitive    Slave    Law.  Then 
j  what  reason  have  thoy? 
|     The  Slavery  question  is  a  mere  ex- 
!  ettse.    The  elect  too  of    Lincoln  is  a 
!  mere  pretex. — The  present  secession  j 
'  movemont  is  the  result  of  an  enoi  m-  j 
ous  conspiracy  formed   more  than  a 
|  year  since— formed  by  leaders  in  the 
!  Soiuhorn     Confederacy    more  than 
twelvo  months  ago. 
|     They  use  the    Slavery  question  as 
'a  nifianstoai'l  the  ocomplishment  ot 
'  their  ends. — They  desire  the  election 
j  of  a  Northern  candidate  by  a  seetional 
vote  in  eider  to  show  that    the  twi 
sections  cannot  live  together. —  When 
the  history  of  the  two  years  from  the 
iLecompton  Charter  down  to  the  late 
Prc.sideu.tiu}  election,  shall  bo  written, 
it  wil'f  be  shown  that  the  schemo  was 
deliberately  made  to  break  up  this  U- 
nion. 

They  desire  a  Northern  Republican 
to  be  elected  by  a  purely  Northern 
vote  and  then  assign  this  fact  as  a 
reason  why  tlic  sect  iou«  may  not  Ion* 
live  together.    If  the  Disunion  candi- 
date in  the  late   Presidential  contest! 
had  carried   the  united   South,   their  I 
scheme  was,  tho    Northern  candidate 
I  successful  to  seize  tho  Capitol  last 
J  spring,  and  by  an  nnited    South  and 
divided  North' hold  it.    That  scheme 
was  defeated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dis- 
union candidate  in  several  of  the  Suu- 
!  them  States. 

|  But  this  is  no  time  for  a  detail  ot 
causes.    The  conspiracy  is  not  known. 

!  A i  mica  have  been  iuis«d  Ww  is  lev- 
ied to  accomplish  it.  Thero  are  only 
two  fides  to  the  question  Every 
man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or 
against  it.  Thoro  can  no  neutrals 
in  Hiis  war,  only  patriots  or  trai- 
tors. 

Thiak  GuJ,  Uliuuia  is  not  divided 
on  this  question.  [Cheer-.]  I  know 
they  expected  to  present  a  united 
South  against  a  divided  Norih,— 
They  hoped  in  tb»  Noihein  Staffs, 
parly  que-^ions  wonld  bring  civil  jjor 
between  Democrats  ami  Republicans, 
when  the  South  would  slop  in  with 
her  Cohorts,  aid  one  paity  to  eonquei  , 
the  other,  and  then  iivaKu  i  asy  prey  | 
of  the  viflorn.  Then  hcIichhm  wa- 
carnngn  and  riwjj  war 'in  ti|<-  North.  i 


There  is  but  «a  w*y  t$.  defeat  this,  j 
In  Illionojs  .it^Jeing  no  defeated  by  j 
closing  up  thefiaks.    Wer  will  tho*-; 
be  prevented  on  our  own  soil.  While, 
there  was  a  hope  of  peace  I  was  ready 
for  any  reasonable  saciifice  or  cor»»-i 
promise  to  maintain  it     But  when  tl  e 
question  come*,  of  war  in  the  cotton- 
fields  of  the  South  or  the  corn  fields 
of  Illinois,  I  say  the  farther  off  the 
better. 

We  cannot  close  our  ey»»s  to  the  sad] 
and   S'^lmn  fact  that  war  does  exist. — 
The  Government  must  be  maintained.  { 

its  enemeies  overthrown,  and  the  < 
more  stupendous  our  preparations  the 
less  the  bloodshed,  and  the  shorter  the; 
struggle.  But  we  must  remember  cer- 1 
tain  restraints  on  our  action  even  in  1 
in  time  of  war.  We  are  a  Christian  . 
people,  and  the  war  must.be  pr<>se-|, 
jculod  hi  a  maimer  recognized  by  j 
Christian  nations. 

\    \V§  must  not  ijiya.de  constitution- ] 
al   rights.    The   innocent    must  not  j 
suffer  nor  women    and   children  be ! 
the  victims.    Savages  must  not  b«  let  j 
loose.    But  while  I  sanction  no  warj 
on  the  rights  of  others,  I  will  implore, 
my  countrymen  not  to  lay  down  their  j 
arms  until  our  own  lights  <*ra   recog- ' 
'  uized.  [Cheers.]    The      Constitution  , 
and  its  guarantees  are    our  birthright  ] 
and  I  am  icadv  to  enforco  that  in  dien- 1 ' 
able  right  to  the  last  extent.    We  can-  \ ' 
'  not  recognize  Secession.  Recognize 
it  once,  and  you  have  not    only  dis- 
solved government,  but  you  have  des- 
troyed social   order,    upturned  the 
foundation  of  society. — You  have  in- 
augurated anarchy  in  its  worst  form, 
and  will  shortly    experience  all  'he 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Then  we  have-  a  solemn    duty— to 
'  maiatain  the  Government.    The  grea- 
ter  °ur  unanimity,    the  speedier  the 
i  day  of  pc.ice.     We  have  prejudices  to  , 
nvatcuuiu,  from  the  lew  short  months  j 
since  of  o    fierce  party   contest.  Yet 
these  must  be  allayed.    Let  us  lays-, 
side  all  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions as  to  the  origin   of  these  difii- J 
cullies.     When  we  shall  have  Again  a  I 
country,  with  the  United  State-*    liag  : 
floating    over  it,  and   rospected  on 
every  inch  of    American    soil,  i:  will  | 
then  be  time  enough   to  ask  who  and  '■ 
what  brought   all   this    upon    us.  1: 
have  said  more  thin  I  intended  to  say 
|  [('l  ies  of 'Go  on  J    It  i*  a  sod  task  to 
I  discuss  questions  so  fearful  as  civil 
war;  but,  >ad  as  it  is,  bloody  and  dis- 
aa'rous  a*  I  expect  it  will   he.    1  cx- 
pren*  it  as  my  conviction  before  God, 
ihat  it  is  the  ijtitj  of  every  American 
citizen  to  rally  round  iho  ilag  of  his 
eo u utrc, 

I  th  auk  \  ou  again,  fortius  magnif-l 
j  tcient  demonstration.    By    it  you 

show  you  have  laid  aside  party  itri  e 
i  Illinois  h. is   a  pioul    position,  lini 

ted,  lit  m,  dete;  mi  nod  never  to  ne  rmii 

the  (ioviirnii.ent    to   he   destroyed. — 

[Prolonged     cheeing  ] 


LATEST  NEWS 

Midnight  Dispatches. 

THE  CRITTENDEN  PROPOSITIO\  Ifi 
\  NEW  FORM, 


Speech  of  Senator  Douglas. 


EXCITING  SOUTHERN  NEWS. 


Course  of  the  President* 


Conspiracy  to  Seize  Washington. 

Frcra  our  Senate  report  it  will  be  been 
that  Mr.  Crittenden  has  submitted  his 
proposition  in  a  new  form. 

Also  that  Mr.  Douglas  made  an  im- 
portant speech  yesterday. 

Our  despatches  show  that  the  President 
ia  firm  in  sustaining  the  laws. 

The  Southern  news  is  of  the  most  in- 
flammatory character,  and  shows  thftt  se 
are  in  the  mid.^t  of  revolution. 

The  story  of  a  plan  to  seize  Washington 
and  prevent  Lincoln 's  inauguration  ie 
revived. 

Washimoion,  Jan.  o\ 
Skkaxk — The  galieries  and  lobbies  were  again 
crowded. 

A  message  from  the  House,  informing  the 
Senate  of  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Appropria- 
tion bill,  was  received. 

Mr.  Biglcr  presented  memorials,  numerously 
signed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  asking  the 
Senate  to  pass  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions-  If 
Congress  would  only  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity they  would  embrace  it,  and  their  friends 
at  the  south  would  discover  that  the  people 
were  prepared  to  meet  their  complaints  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  kindness. 

Mr.  Crittenden  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion ; — 

Wherean,  Theljnionis  ia  danger,  and  it  is 
ditticult,  if  not  impossible  for  Congress  to  con- 
cur, by  the  requisite  majority,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  take  such  measures  to  recommend  the 
States  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
as  are  necessary  to  avert  tho  danger. 

And  whereas,  In  so  great  an  emergency  tho 
epinion  and  judgment  of  tho  people  ought  to  be 
heard,  therefore, 

liesoived,  That  provision  be  made  by  law, 
without  delay,  for  taking  the  sense  of  tho  peo- 
ple and  submitting  to  them  the  following  reso- 
lutions. 

[The  Cleik  then  read  the  Crittenden  resolu- 
tions already  published.  1 

Mr.  C.  said  something  must  be  done,  it 
would  bo  an  open  shame  Lo  the  Government  if 
ruin  be  allowed  to  come  on  thu  country.  The 
sacrifice  to  be  made  was  comparatively  worth- 
less. The  peaeo  and  safety  of  a  great  country 
were  never  purchased  so  cheaply.  He  would 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  people.  They 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Government. 
He  had  confidence  that  the  people  would  give 
good  advice. 

The  resolutions  Were  laid  over,  and  the  nil- 
nniahed  business  of  yesterday  taken  up. 

Mr.  Biker  resumed  hi  reiuaiks  and  conth-u- 
cd  at  considerable  length.  Ho  closed  with  (ho 
i  word?  of  Wcbster'a  Rptech  in  reply  to  Hay.io 

MK..I>0«'(i!-As'  SJTKCH. 

Mr-  Douglas  a.ked  ihal  the  report  of  ike 
Committee  of  Thirteen  be  taken  up,  and  pi  o- 
ceeded  to  address  the  Senate.  Ho  said  no  act 
of  his  public  Lfo  ever  gave  him  so  much  pain 
aa  to  vote  for  the  resolution  that  the  committee 
oonld  not  agi  ee.  In  order  to  tee  the  real  cause 
of  the  troubles,  we  must  go  back  to  the  late 


election.  Wo  should  assuuio  that  wheuo\oi 
Congress  undertook  to  act  on  the  question  of 
slavery  ditcoid  and  agitation  were  sure  to  fol- 
low. When  Congress  let  tho  question  alooe 
there  was  peace. 

Ho  referred  to  the  excitement  at  the  time  hue 
Missouri  Compromise  was  enacted.  The  fear- 
ful agitation  of  1820  was  settled  by  the  com- 
pronyso  lino.  So  long  as  that  adjustment  was 
carried  out  there  was  pease  and  quiet.  Texas 
was  admitted  quietly  coder  thi:.  rule,  though 
there  was  a  great  contrariety  of  opinion,  but 
uo  one  objected  because  it  extended  that  ii.ie. 
Agaiu,  Culitornia  and  New  Mexico  wore  ac- 
quired, and  tho  extension  of  the  lino  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  wao  demanded.  The  records 
show  that  lis  reported,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  a  resolution  to  extend 
the  line  to  tho  Pacific.  This  was  adopted  ia 
the  Senate,  but  when  it  was  seat  to  the  House 
it  was  rejected  by  Northern  votes.  That  open- 
ed the  iicod^atc.i  of  the  agitation  of  1818,  which 
only  was  settled  by  tho  Compromise  ot  lboO. 
When  we  settled  this  question  in  tho  Territo- 
ries, then  wo  sLaii  settle  it  oatiiely.  The  Abo- 
litionists could  nofer  ha?o  brought  the  Union 
to  the  vorge  of  destruction  but  for  the  question 
in  the  Territories. 

It  was  <»  rejection  ot  iho  extension  of  that  line 
in  that  re-opened  the  agitation.  Thu  ar- 
guments of  1811)  and  1820  wore  repeated.  Tho 
positions  of  tho  north  and  the  south  wcro  the 
same.  The  purest  patriots  ia  the  land  were 
alarmed,  and  Mr.  Ciay  came  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  see  if  he  could  not  bring  poacu.  H,o  found 
no  troublo  with  the  southern  members,  but  he 
could  find  no  support  of  this  line  from  the  north. 

The  Missouri  line  was  abandoned  because  its 
friends  could  not  carry  it  out  in  good  faith. 
Then  they  turned  to  see  what  next  was  be*t  to 
be  done.  There  was  a  desire  to  take  the  ques-  I 
tion  out  of  Congress  and  secure  the  peace  of 
the  country,  At  last  it  was  decided  to  leave 
the  question  to  the  people  of  ihe  Territories 
themselves.  The  record  shows  that  he  support- 
ed both  compromises,  end  for  the  same  reason*. 
Peace  followed  all  over  tho  country,  but  in 
185o  and  1854  it  became  necessary  to  orc^,".,„ 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  Nebras>*-  Ai?* 
committee  in  framing  the  bW  £tert^ned  to 
carry  out  the  compromise  muasitrt.s  of  1850 
though  they  had  an  o90n  iu  fav0l.  of  the  Mifc. 
souri  COBOr.- ml3e  SQ  ,       ft5  jt  cou,d  b(J  carried 

ou... 

A  hue  and  cry  was  immediately  raised  that 
the  Committee  were  violating  a  sacred  com- 
promise, but  the  bill  did  not  mention  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  but  did  give  the  people  the 
power  ofsettiiag  the  question  for  themselves. 

The  history  of  tho  government  might  be  di- 
vided into  three  part».  Before  1820  the  gov- 
ernment admitted  many  territories,  but  all  was 
peace.  After  the  agitation  of  1820  was  settled 
all  was  peace  again  tili  18o0.  Since  then  we 
have  had  continual  controversy,  and  the  result 
of  the  late  election  has  convinced  the  South 
that  is  the  flqed  policy  of  the  dominant  party 
of  the  North  to  invade  their  constitutional 
rights. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Wade)  admitted  the 
existence  of  this  belief  at  the  South,  but 
charged  it  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Northern  Democracy.  It  matters  not  whether 
these  evils  are  real  or  imaginary,  if  the  South 
were  resolved  to  run  into  thu  horrors  ef  dis- 
union and  war  rather  than  suffer  them.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  the  Senator  bring  iu  a  parti- 
zau  question  hore,  but,  as  it  was  brought  in,  he 
felt  bound  to  defend  tho  Democracy.  No  man 
was  better  placed  to  learn  that  he  had  misre- 
presented the  Republican  party, 

Ho  asked  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  it  was  not 
the  policy  of  that  party  to  cor  fine  slavery  with- 
in iis  present  limits  by  thu  Federal  Government, 
and  whether  it  was  not  the  policy  of  that  party, 
to  oxclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  we  now 
possess,  or  may  hereafter  acquire;  whether  or 


not  that  party  was  iu  favor  of  returning  fugitive 
slaves,  and.  in  short,  whetLer  it  waa  not  tn<- 
policy  of  that  party  to  exert  all  the  power  of 
t lie  Federal  Government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, according  to  their  interpretation,  to  rc- 
s  rain  and  cripblo  tLe  institution  of  slave'rj 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction  iu  tne 
States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  and  South 

Mr.  Wade  said  ho  could  find  the  answer  ia 
his  speech,  already  made.  lie  bad  no  ana.1,  o 
to  make. 

Mr    Douglas  said  he  aid  sot  expect  an  Hue 
quivocal  answer.    Lie  proceeded  to  argie  that 
siie'a  was  the  polity  of  the.  Republican  party 
and  quoted  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  when  i  u 
Sjdd,  the  crisis  mutt  come,  and  the  Sta.tr-,  oe- 
eoiue  ail  one  thing  or  another,  to  show  that  he 
maintained  such  policy,    lie  bald  he   had  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  repudiate  all  < 
trcine  sentiments,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  neither 
he  nor  his  party  has  the  power  to  do  harm  to 
the  South. 

I  The  South,  howcier,  are  ready  to  rush  into 
revolution  and  meet  the  consequences.  No 
I  man  would  go  further,  ihau  he  to  enforce  the 
I  Idw,  but  ho  must  look  facts  in  the  face.  Ke- 
j  bcliiou  often  becomes  successful  revolution,  and 
a  government  ij  often  forced  to  recognize  dt 
\f<ic\o  governa-ento  in  revolted  provinces.  But 
j  in  ibis  government  the  iuw ..  must  be  enforced 
!  by  civil  process. 

How  are  we  going  to  e.s-ccntc  the  law  when 
the  Federal  Government  ha;;  no  power:  Ho»> 
are  we  going  lo  eulorco  the  laws  by  civil  pro- 
cess in  South  Carolina?  He  denied  the  right  of 
secession,  but  ahc  4*u*  it,  sni  ijw  ecv.U 
Ka  help  it.  South  Carolina  will  not  be  alone, 
and  how  aie  we  going  to  enforce  the  laws  an- 
le;s  we  make  war  and  conquer  that  State* — 
Are  we  prepared  for  war  with  our  bretherenf 
He  would  not  tolerate  the  idea  until  every  houe 
of  adjustment  was  goue.  He  was  tor  peace  to 
save  the  Union.  War  is  disunion,  certain  aad 
inevitable. 

He  referred  to  the  purchase  ot  Louisiana  and 
said  it  was  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  iu  particular.  The  possession  of 
that  river  is  more  necessaiy  now  than  it  was 
then.  Wo  cannot  expect  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior to  admit  the  right  ol  a  foreign  Sta'.e 
taking  possessors  of  that  river. 

He  also  referred  to  the  purchase  of  Florida, 
aud  the  amount  paid,  and  asked  if  she  could  go 
out  now.  The  President,  in  bis  Message  first 
said  we  could  not  coerce  a  State  to  remain  iu 
tho  Uuion,  but  iu  a  few  sentences  he  advised 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  ao  if  should  pay  $3, 000- 
000  for  Cuba  and  then  the  next  day  she  might 
secede  and  re-annex  herself  to  Spain,  and  Spain 
sell  her  again. 

He  had  admitted  that  Texas  cost  us  a  war 
with  Mexico  and  tea  thousaud  lives.  In  the 
name  of  the  7  000  gallant  men  of  Illinois,  who 
lought  those  battles,  ho  protested  agalnEt  the 
right  of  that  Sta  o  to  secede. 

Mr.  Hemphill  asked  If  thi  protection  of  Texas 
was  the  only  right  of  the  war,  and  if  the  Umted 
States  paid  auything  to  Texas  tor  the  land,  and 
if  wa  did  not  acquire  California  from  the  war  f 
Mr.  Douglas  said  the  only  cause  of  complaint 
of  Mexico  was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
we  had  only  paid  for  Texas  $10  000,000  and 
some  barren  lands  she  did  not  own.  [Laughter. 

He  said  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  be 
perpetual,  and  he  denied  the  right  of  secession 
under  the  Constitution  as  against  the  Consti- 
tution and  against  justice  and  good  taith.  He 
said  there  could  bo  no  government  without  co- 
ercion, but  coercion  must  be  used  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  law.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
coercion  in  a  State  where  no  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  remains.  We  are  bound 
to  recognize  a  government  dc  facto  when  tne 
State  maintains  individual  sway. 

Tho  man  who  loves  the  Union,  who  loves  t 
sec  the  lawn  enforced,  will  love  to  see  rebellion 
put  dowu  How  does  he  intend  to  enforce  the 
law  iu  a  seceding  State,  except  by  making  war. 
In  his  opinion  they  had  reached  the  point  wnc-n 
disunion  was  inevitable  unless  a  compromise 
founded  o§  concession  could  be  made.  He  pre- 
ferred compromise  to  war,  -and  concession  to 
disunion.  No  compromise  would  be  available 
which  does  not  carry  the  question  of  s'avery 
beyond  Congress . 


He  said  ho  had  voted  for  the  proposition  of 
tho  Seaator  from  Keutacky  (Mr.  Crittenden) 
and  was  ready  to  vote  for  it  again.  Why  can- 
not  the  Republicans  agree  on  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line.  They  baa  hurled  curses  enough 
on  his  head  t'ov  repealing  it  lo  be  gUul  now  to 
re-establish  it.  Ho  had  helped  to  support  that 
measure  until  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  1 
He  was  williDK  now  to  meet  on  terms  of  mutual 
concession  Be.  had  offered  auother  proposi- 
tion to  leave  the  Territories  in  statu  quQ  till 
they  have  50,000  inhabitants,  and  then  settle 
the  question  themselves,  and  also  to  provide 
tor  tho  removal  of  the  negroes,  if  the  territories 
chose,  to  certain  provinces. 

If  the  Republicans  do  not  Intend  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States,  why  not  put  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution!  There  must 
be  a  settlement  of  some  sort  new.  It  cannot 
be  postponed.  We  are  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
It  is  compromise  or  war.  He  preferred  com- 
promise. He  said  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Senitors  ou  the  other  side  were  determed  to 
act  as  a  party.  Let  the  people  decide  tho 
question.  No"doubt  the  people  ot  Massachu- 
setts are  opposed  to  slavery  extension,  but  ho 
thought  if  the  question  was  submitted  to-day 
of  tho  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  they  would 
ratify  them.  ' 

Mr.  Toombs  m'oved  to  postpone  until  Mon- 
day, when  he  proposed  to  offer  some  remarks. 
Agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  nntil 
Saturday. 
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[SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  TUB  TflAXSCUIPT.] 


THE  SOUTH  AGAIN  OFFENDED. 


Collision  Anticipated  at  Peasacola. 

THE  SECESSIONISTS  CONDEMNING  THE  VIS- 
IT OF  THE  BROOKLYN. 

Western  Visitors  at  the  Capital. 

 «  m  %  m  »  

MR.  RICE  FRESENTS  THE  BOST9N  MEMO- 
RIAL. 


THK  PROPOSITION  OP  8EHAT0R  DOUGLAS. 


Washington,  Monday  noon. 

The  sailing  of  the  United  States  steamer  Brook- 
lyn, with  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Southern 
Forts,  continues  to  be  the  topic  of  conversation 
here. 

A  collision  is  anticipated  at  Pensacola,  as  the 
disunionists  have  sent  telegrams  to  their  Florida 
friends  to  make  an  attack  on  Fort  Pickens  before 
the  fortress  csn  be  relieved  by  the  Brooklyn. 

Ex-President  Tyler  had  a  long  interview  with 
Senator  Crittenden  this  morning.  It  is  reported 
that  both  these  gentlemen  condemn  the  President 
for  sending  the  steamer  Brooklyn  to  the  South, 
and  aver  that  the  act  is  a  violation  of  the  pledge 
to  preserve  the  peace; 

Mr.  Tyler  is  anxiously  awaiting  despatches 
from  Judge  Robinson  at  Pensacola,  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  affairs  there.  The  Ex-President  will 
probably  return  to  Virginia  tomorrow. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  numbering  one  hundred,  arrived 
in  thia  city  this  morning,  and  will  leave  for  homo 
tomorrow. 

The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice  has  just  presented 
the  Boston  memorial  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  enveloped  by  the  national  flag,  and 
signed  by  fourteen  thousand  persons,  who  ask 
Congress  that  such  measures  may  be  speedily 
adopted,  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  our  pflflfcut 
difficulties,  as  will  embrace  substantially  such  a 
plan  of  compromise  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
to  restore  tranquillity  and  peace  to  our  now  dis- 
tracted country. 

Senator  Douglas  will  soon  introduce  ft  plan  for 
amending  the  Constitution  —  simply  depriving 
Congress  of  all  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  * 

The  Illinois  Senator  thinks  his  plan  may  har- 
monize the  present  difficulties  and  should  be  sat- 
isfactory to  all  the  disaffected.  Several  Senators 
have  promised  to  support  the  measure. 


FKOM  WASHINGTON. 


THE  PRESIDENTELECT  ON  COMPROMISES 


Senator  Mason  Insolent  to  Mr.  Winthrop. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  TO  BE  VETOED. 


THE  STEAMER  JOSEPH  WHITNEY 
SUCCESSFUL. 


New  York,  28/ft.  The  rumor  in  regard  to  the 
seizure  of  the  capital  is  revived.  It  receives  little 
credit. 

The  President  today  will  send  to  Congress  the 
Virginia  resolutions,  stating  that  he  can  make  no 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  future,  but  leavos 
the  whole  matter  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Adams's  plan  of  adjustment  of  the  existing 
troubles  seems  to  be  gaining  friends. 

Gentlemen  who  have  hold  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield  within  a  week,  say  the 
latter  expressed  himself  as  follows;  "I  will  suf- 
fer death  before  I  will  consent,  or  advise  my 
friends  to  consent,  to  any  concession  or  compro- 
mise which  looks  like  buying  the  privilege  of 
taking  possession  of  this  government,  to  which 
we  haye  a  constitutional  right,  because,  whatever 
I  might  think  of  the  merit  of  the  various  propo- 
sitions before  Congress,  I  should  regard  any  con- 
cession in  the  fuco  of  menace  as  the  destruction 
of  government  itself,  and  a  consent  on  all  hands 
that  our  system  shall  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  existing  disorganized  state  of  affairs 
in  Mexico.  But  this  thing  will  hereafter  be,  as 
now,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  if  they  de- 
sire to  call  a  convention  to  remove  any  grievances, 
or  give  new  guaranties  for  the  permanence  of 
vested  rights,  it  is  not  mine  to  oppose." 

In  the  conversation  Mr.  Lincoln  urged  no  ob- 
jection to  the  border  State  or  Etheridge  proposi- 
tion as  a  future  basis  of  agreement  if  the  Repub- 
licans as  a  party  desire  it. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Times 
states  that  Mr.  Winthrop  called  on  Senator  Ma- 
son, and,  referring  to  the  Senator's  former  visit, 
remarked,  "I  hope,  Mr.  Mason,  we  shall  see  you 
again  on  Bunker  Hill,"  to  which  the  Senator 
stiffiy  replied,  "Not  unless  I  come  as  an  Ambas- 
sador, sir." 

The  same  correspondent  is  fully  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  President  to  veto  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

The  Herald  correspondent  says— Ex-President 
Tyler  has  sent  a  message  to  the  President  asking 
wfiether  reinforcements  have  been  sent  to  Fort 
Sumter?  The  President  replied  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  reinforcements  have  been  sent 
thcic,  but  gave  no  information  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  Brooklyn.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  Fort  Pickens. 

General  Scott  a  few  days  ago  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  called  on  him,  that  the  government 
intend  to  quietly  relieve  several  Southern  forts, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  pretty  large  naval  force 
two  weeks  hence  off  Pensacola. 

Reliable  information  from  Harrisburg  says  that 
the  Crittenden  Bill  will  pass  the  Legislature  if 
correct  resolutions  be  adopted  by  Congress. 

A  despatch  to  the  Herald  from  Washington 
says,  it  has  been  discovered  that  60  men  have 
banded  together,  for  some  purpose,  probably  to 
prevent  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  although 
their  exact  intention  is  unknown.  Certain  prom- 
inent officials  are  said  to  be  involved. 

Savannah,  27th.  Steamer  Joseph  Whitney  ar- 
rived off  this  port  yesterday,  having  landed  her 
troops  at  Tortugas,  and  was  to  proceed  to  Balti- 
more to  load  for  Boston. 


Southern  Fort*  to  be  Reinforced. 


NAVAL  FORCE  SENT  TO  THE  SOUTH. 


2  X  ,  I  V 


A  New  I'lan   off  Settlement— Proi>oii- 

Washington,  Jan.  21,  1861. 
Judge  Douglas  will  olfer  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  consisting  of  eight  seetions, 
under  Aitielj  i'i.  These  propositions  have 
been  laid  before  a  number  of  Senators,  who 
think  favorably  ol  them.  They  will  bo  offered 
as  a  substitute  to  Mr.  Crittenden's,  and  are  as 
follows: — 

Section  1.  Congros/i  shall  mike  uo  laws  in 
respect  to  domestic  servitude  in  any  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  Territorial  govern- 
ments shall  be  formed  on  the  model  and  in  the 
tonus  of  LLc  oi gai<ie  not  approved  September 
9,  looO,  cailed  me  ''Compromise  Measures,'' 
and  the  validity  of  all  Territorial  enactments 
shall  Le  finally  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Couit  of  the  United  States,  on  appeal  or  writ 
of  errors,  from  the  Territorial  courts;  but  no 
new  Terriiorj  shaJi  be  organized  until  it  3hall 
coniju  twenty  thousand  wniie  inhabitants,  nor 
shall  any  new  Suit  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  until  it  thill  contain  the  requisite  popu- 
lation for  a  representative  in  Congress,  accor- 
ding to  the  thin  federal  ratio  of  representation 
j  [Sec.  Congress  shall  haya  no  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  vitb  the  relation  of  per- 
sons held  to  sLwic-or  labor  in  an)'  State  under 
the  laws  thereof ;  nor  in  anyplace  under  the 
exclusive  jmisdieUou  ol'  Congress  und  situate 
within  liie  limits  ol  any  State  or  Territory  un- 
der whose  laws  persons  are  he-id  to  sc.  woo  or 
labor;  nor  shall  Oo^gre^s  have  power  to  abolish 
or  impair  the  relation  of  persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
laws  in  fo;ce  therein,  without  the  consent  cf 
Marland  and  Virginia,  to  long  as  such  relation 
shall  i-Mot  ia  either  of  those  Stales  under  the 
lawn  thereof  j  nor  thai!  Congress  have  powpr  to 
interfere  with  or  pi  event  the  removal  of  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor  from  one  State  or 
Territory  to  another. 

Sjsc.  :;.  The  African  sla.e  trade  shall  bo  for- 
ever suppressed,  and  it  shall  be  the  duly  of 
Cougroos  to  malic  such  laws  aa  will  effectually 
prevent  the  immigration  er  importation  into  the 
United  States  or  persons  held  to  service  or 
labor  for  lite,  or  lor  a  period  of  years,  or  of 
any  person  intended  to  be  so  held,  in  any  State 
or  place  within  the  United  States,  under  any 
pretence  whatever. 

Ste.  4.  Ti  :  second  clause  of  the  second 
section  of  tin  fourth  article  ol'  the  constitution 
shall  bo  construed  to  include  all  crimes  com- 
mitted within  and  again:  t  the  State  or  place 
from  which  the  fugitive  fled,  whether  the  acts 
charged  were  criminal  or  not  in  the  phico  where 
the  fugitive  was  found. 

Stu  5.  The  elective  Iranchise  and  the  right 
to  hold  office,  whether  federal,  State,  Terri- 
torial or  municipal,  shall  nut  bo  exercised  by 
persona  of  the  African  race,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

See.  0.  Tne  United  States  shall  have  power 
to  acijuire  districts  of  country  iu   Africa  or 

South  America  for  tho  colonization  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  federal  treasury,  of  such  free  ne- 
groes as  mulaUoes  as  tho  several  States  may 
<ii  sire  t>>  ha\  e  removed  from  within  their  limits, 
and  iroui  the  District  cf  Columbia,  and  such 
'■lit  t  places  us  maj  bo  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Ci.ngi  esi. 

Sisu.  7.  Whelhei  any  prison  held  to  service 
or  labor,  in  provided  in  the  third  clause  ol  the 
ei  oud  st  ei  ion  of  thy  fom  lb  urlh  lo  of  tho  eon- 
si  iluliou,  shall  crape,  and  1  ho  .Marsh  :1  or  other 
i  fScor,  whoso  duty  it  muy  bo  n>  arrest  such 
I'u  itive,  shall  be  prevented  from  doing  so  bj 
violence  or  intimidation,  or  whouallor  arrod 
such  fugitive  shall  be  rescued  by  lurce,  CougrCf' 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  iisd„ty.  to 
provide  by  law  forth'1  p  ry ,. .out  of  the  If. I 
value  of  suoh  I'ugitLo  to  tho  party  to  whom 
su'jli  uoivieo  or  labor  may  he  due;  and  in  all 


cas'.-s  when  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  such 
fugitive,  they  shall  have  the  right  ;c  ;^eh  own 
name  to  sue  tho  ceunfy-  js  ivbioh  .-aid  violence, 
loti-raidaMoj  rescue  was  committed,  and  to 
fpcovev  the  amc.uut  paid  by  them,  with  jaiere5t 
and  damages;  and  the  :.Hid.  vOuuty  Uii-  . 

rtWw  rfe\>  -omibo  wrong 

Un:ti.i  •"'J  aIUC,'J1-1   Pal4  to  the 

states,  together  with  interest  and  dam- 
ages. 

St>  .8.  Tho  Grit  nv*.  second  clauses  of  the 
first  section  of  tho  second  article  of  the  consti- 
tution shall  read  as  fellows: 

•'  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vsted  in  a 
President  of  Uie  United  St  at  i  s  of  imeiioa.  The 
President  and  Yice-P,  osidem.  shall  hold  thoir 
offices  for  tne  term  of  .six  years,  and  shall  Le 
ineligible  to  the  office  ol  Preside-;  for  tne  en- 
suing six  years  after  having  performed  the 
duties  oi  President,  and  shall  be  elected  as  fol- 
lows.— The  Legislature  of  each  State,  at  its 
first  tcssi.m  alter  any  federal  census,  shall 
divide  said  State  i:i to  as  many  C  mgressional 
districts  as  it  shall  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  which  ui.-irie-.s  shall  bo  as 
compact  in  form  and  nearly  equal  iu  popula- 
tion as  practicable,  in  Laeh  of  said  districts 
one  elector  oi  President  and  Yice-Prcsidnut 
shall  be  chosen  by  ihu  people  thereof  havieg 
the  (iu.aliJv4tic.U3  requisite  tor  electors  of  re- 
presentatives iu  Congress,  and  in  addition  two 
electors  for  the  S'ate  at  large  shall  be  chosen 
by  th1  members  oi  the  Legislature,  assembled 
in  joint  couveutiou  for  that  purpose,  on  the  day 
appointed  by  CongiXao.'' 

'»•<■  Next 


7 OR  THE  REaiSTER.  1j  A$  \ 

to  mis  People  of  rockingham. 

On  Monday  next,  February  4th,  you,  the 
p"oply  "f  Ro".lfip.gbaa\—  pari  and  parcel  of  this 
great  American  nation, — will  be  expected  to 
bp  at  the  po'l?.  and  it  wp  be  your  duty,  then 
tnd  these ,  V;  yo(  l  v««s  givu-.- to  say  whflthor 
vou  have  confideucs  m  a  -  Miastitutional  re- 
[)ublicaS  =7«tem,  wlieither  or  not  you  believe 
»  ttiest  peogls   ipable  of  governing  themselves. 
1  mb  ?.v.  bees,  ■-  :  :  warily,  a  very  short  can- 
.-  is?..  2nd  th  :  pc  cpie  have  been  obliged  to  think 
fast,  &nd  will         I  trust,  act  wisely.   I  know 
U-jev  .  B  v . i.o  do  so.    From  the  reflection 
.     "         :jleto  give  the  whole  matter,  I 
I  h  ire  discovered  two  important  points 
_-cision.    The  first,  that  of  holding 
•  ..(  own  hands  the  final  action  of  the  Con- 
r  '  tion;  and  next,  to  try  and  send  there  the 
.  v.st  reliable  Union  men  we  have  as  candi- 
dates now  before  us.    Now,  I,  as  one  of  the 
-.  .,ple,  shall  surely  vote  that  the  action  of  this 
Convention  shall  come  back  to  the  people  for 
their  ratification.    I  am  not  willing  that  152 
men  shall  have  the  power  of  precipitating  Vir- 
ginia out  of  this  Union,  and  into  civil  war, 
when;  perhaps,  one  hundred  thousand  of  her 
citizens  *    i!d  oppose  it.    Hear  me,  then,  men 
oJ  ;:.;.(:  s  tngia  t»i.    Let  us,  you  and  I,  reserve 
.  ■•'  .*„•  f>.{!  right  of  making  or  not — as  we 
..-;,  '.„;-  viliich,  when  made,  we  our- 

-  will  tM  hi  -hVvi  U>  fight. 

y_ [  ...^  another  important  pointis,  that 
^5  send  the  tnoss  reliable  Union  men 

; :, ...  JcfS?fentie2i:— ictsa  who  will  do  their  ut- 
to  ss  r.cc  >/l:h a.  triifi  Union  record, — 
toes  w'fi  !,  whilst  thej  r-r,-j id  bs  far  from  tame- 
7  j,i.t:i  Sag  to  iay  itrult  or  wrong  upon  Vir. 
giuia,  would  ee v  tttiis&h&m  temiabet  that  "a 
iott  is-.v.-'.-  •  iafneth  awaj  wrath',  but  grievous 
wpB&fy$  a-jgtr,"  No'.*,  J  fir.bi-.iil  to  you, 
T,..icj  «sen  of  iiOwkinaliKas.  Hffefther  or  not 
Coi.  O  - '.  Joes  L:  »:s  and  Gk.-:-.  Chuisha*- 
eki  iiftt  fill  i.p<he  taeasute  "as  good  Union  men  ? 
aiid  ivheti  o/  m»i  jJpksn  pan  Jo  not  believe 
with  me,  that  il  those  three  men  in  Conven- 
tion should  go  for  "Virginia,  seceding  ;'rcm  the 
Union,  though  it  brought  with  it  civil  war  with 
all  its  horrors,  we  ourselves,  had  we  been  there, 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  ;  and  there 
would  be  some  consolation  for  us,  when  sur- 
rounded by  troubles  and  sorrows,  in  the  thought 
that  all  had  been  done  that  could  bo  done  to 
avert  the  great  calamity.  I  have  not  allowed 
myself,  and  I  trust  no  voter  will  allow  party 
politics  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  grave  and  im- 
portant matters  now  before  us. 

For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  democrat,  and  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential contest  was,  and  am  now,  a  warm  ad- 
mirer and  a  zealous  supporter  of 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 


FROM  WASHINGTON. 
Senator  aoiiRias  on  tJte  Union, 

Washington,  April  14. 
, Senator  Douglas  called  on  the  President  to- 
i  night.  Ilo  had  an  interesting  conversation  on 
|  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  The 
substance  of  it  was  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
that  -while  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
Administration  on  all  its  political  issues,  ha  wan 
prepared  to  sustain  the  President  in  the  exercise 
of  all  his  constitutional  functions  to  preserve 
the  Union,  maintain  the  Government ,  and  de- 
fend the  Federal  Capital.  A  firm  policy  and 
prompt  action  were  necessary.  The  Capital  of  j 
our  country  was  in  dauger,  and  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  hazards,  at  any  expense  of  men 
and  money.  ^  Ho  spoke  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture, without  reference  to  the  past.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  vory  much  gratified  with  the  interview. 


Hi,  speeeh-'Trade  and  Commerce  tUe 
Issue." 


CoLCMBts,  April  23,  1861. 
i  ^„  a  Tkiuflas  andhiswitear- 

nved  at   ^lumjas  ^llich  they  were 

Illm°i";(.-  Trussed r  connection,  and  obliged 
SSfSxSK  over  until  the  11:50  express 

and  nt  10  oVlock  made  a  speech  upon 
S SitioL  « the  northern  portico  of 
tje  State  House. 

UK.  DOUGLAS'  SPEECH. 

!  «  ^c  ™e  e?err  American  citizen  »  now 
a  crisis  as  <^V'->  Tdp  federal canitol  is 
abotlt  to  f  1*"^ 

i  threatened;  the  F^as  w       p    ident  0f 

1  "OTer^nnthimrse S  miit  be  nadea  captive. 

^/it  tL i  re  nts  are  endangered,  or  are  they 
wlidc  tueir  ri0ii l=  «  =  entaud  its  con- 

ready  to  rescue  lie.  g overn men  ^  ^ 

iSa^V^ries^^detendhiui.  Res- 

CU?'         will  advise  or  sanction  violence  or 

«r  *SSS    any  oW  constitutional  rights 

J?Uc    or  local  institutions  ot  the 

6a  the  contrary,  I  am  ever  ready  to 

■   in  the  rescue  iftueir  rights  are  invaded. 

h  J  .    v  mi  "it  as  well  understand  at  once 

a"    £?  eve  °  tl St  the  peopleof  this  great 

witern  vaUey  will  never  permit  the  nav.ga- 

a£  o    the  Mississippi  to  be  obstructed  one 

i -it   more  than   the   Atlantic,   or  Pacinc 
ftlat  more  ma  never  y.olate  their 

i  SSm  •  SS  would  never  lay  down  our  arms 
f  i  >  '  tl.ev  undertake  to  violate  our  rights. 

'  ■   \      .iv.,  .inference  of  the  continent,  with-  : 
I  ^SStoSS'Sa""'  with  every  part ' 
Shout  Section,  is  ours  and  mu>t  not  be 

!0bTSf,e  is  not  the  negro.  It  is  the  great 
,,JS„oV  free  trade,  the  great  commercial 
•S  im.  This  rises  supreme  above  aU  oUi- 
Sf "Whenever  we  recognise  the ,  tig lit  to 
lew  duties  on  the  commerce  Oi  the  M UM 
S  we- open  the  way  to  unlimited  abuses, 
w  houl (1  even  be  shut  out  from  our  sea- 
loast be  landlocked  and  restricted  »u  our 
coasts,       mu  <  people  of  this  val- 

*E  ^utht^to^enipire  must  ever 
rem aiu  will  thus  be  reduced  to  mere  colonial 
without  revenue  of  our  own, 
S  alleollccied  from  our  commerce,  and  ex- 
■u-nded  without  our  will  or  agency.  . 
[    The  question  is  above  all  the  negroes  m 
ri  r  steudom;  it  involves  the  treedoni  and 
mdeSenceof  the  ten  millions-soon  to  be 
"  hffired  mmions-ol-  free  white  men  m  | 
fh£  valley.    [CheeraJ    Already  the  worst 
£SuS  £  European  ^^J^^ 
,,f  itmvdeemiHiCleaUireSjhAVc  been  r 
1    l  hv  tbe  ser.ded   State,.    How  would  you 
|    L    o  nav^the  passport  system  of  Europe 
h  all  i  s  despicable  annoyance-,  established 
SSw yon-forbidding  you  to  enter  or  leave 
|  aoSlown  without  interrogation  and  close 
!  exai  unation  from  petty  authorities  stopping 
!  you  "d  requiting  you,  like  a  nigger  on  a 
Stbernplautution,  to  show  your  pass  ln,u 
vo..r  masli  r  togolrom  one  ncighloi  toanotli 
J?"  How  would  you  like  to  sell  your  horse 


to  describe  the  L»  .  fow  lrylBg  to 
^SrSamlS  -1  them  with 

united  heart,  i?tcUefV  « J  are  uboVe 
,.r  every  Amencanc=  Ibey  Sq 
lue  ni-gra     lbt>    uv  Uon  ft  War 

help  ™\Q^J*3w£al\e  on  earth,  but 
against  the  rights  o  any  pc  P  d_ 

wat  must  come  it  m^  ™  °°       we  are 

!  f8**,  Jh^^O^Si  our  Federal 
!  bound  bi  «e  i -  aat>  w  thp  u. 

Capital;  to  rally ,Lcn eer s  a  consuiution- 
ludonnl  ^^K'Klcc  ol  the 
ally  phiced  W*fU"[«>ni}  Applause.  1  We 
American  peon  e    ^  t 

SKh1!?         of  evury  Amencau 

|dtgtnoumenowU>  -qtnr^batno^ 
.  policy  have  produced  he  Pr^  au0lh. 
I  of  the  country  ;  whe,^5/raDr5ause,l  hut  we 

er,  this  ^"^^PfiSSla  party 
must  re-esuibhsh  the  Union  ,  im  *  r 

l)leas ;  .store ^eace .  and  tkc 

country,  we  can,.*'"r>_riminftting  one  an- 
delighttul  occupation  of  cr  mumti 

other,  and  asking,  «  bo  c  ui  i 
be  as  good  a  partmn ^  other  ^ 

Ue  } Sou  imn  e  fto  the  common  good,  and 
;\c\nc;  eve'ry  true  American  citizen  had 

Tdoi^  jbg  ^^rday^wS 
^SilSStoS  Setbc  tosses  from 
'^nSi  who  had  come'  over  to  give  testi- 
n  v  nhhcir  love  for  the  Union— and  wo 
Ttheln'  'wbo  among  those  VMrgmmn 
would  have  raised  a  secession  flag.  ]Tie 

meudous  apphtuse.]        _„en(leQ  ids  limits.  ! 
liut  he  had  already  tr.ms^aec^  ^ 

delense  ol  U1°  p"v" '„_,!_,  "When  once 
Speak  for  the  glorious  flag  ot  oui  counuj. 


-    How  would  you  iiKi-  j      .  , 

for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  be  compelled 
Sv  the  government  another  hundred  tor  the 
'  iv  •  n?v  Would  you  permit  the  States  to 
gS  jSSr  produce  the  moment  it  crosses  the 
line  '< 


to 


r   1  •  ■ — —  zi-  ■ .    -  .  > 

Fob  Douglas  Democrats  -JA  friend  or  Sen- 
ator Douglas  lias  Landed  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer for  publication  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  him, 
written  in  May  last,  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
from  which  the  following  extract  will  be  read 
with  general  interest: 

"It  seems  that  some  of  my  friends  are  unable 
to  comprehend  the  difference  between  arguments 
used  in  favor  of  an  equitable  compromise,  with 
the  hope  of  averting  the  horrors  of  war,  and  those 
urged  m  support  of  th«  Government  and  the  flag 
of  our  country,  when  war  is  being  waged  against 
the  United  StateB  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
producing  a  permanent  disruption  of  the  Union 
and  a  total  destruction  of  its  Government. 

All  hope  of  compromise  with  the  Cotton  States 
was  abandoned  when  they  assumed  the  position 
that  the  separation  of  the  Uniom  was  complete  and 
tinal,  and  that  they  would  never  conseut  to  a  re- 
construction in  any  contingency — not  even  if  we 
would  furnish  them  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
and  permit  them  to  inscribe  their  own  terms. 

Still  the  hope  was  cherished  that  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  terms  of  adjustment  could  be  agreed 
upon  with  Tennessee,  North  Caroliua  and  the 
border  States,  and  that  whatever  terms  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  these  loyal  States  would 
create  a  Union  party  in  the  Cotton  States,  which 
would  be  powerful  enough  at  the  ballot-box  to 
destroy  the  revolutionary  government,  and  bring 
those  States  back  into  the  Union  by  the  voice  of 
their  own  people.  This  hope  was  cherished  by 
Union  men  North  and  South,  and  was  never 
abandoned  until  war-  was  levied  at  Charleston  and 
the  authoritative  announcement  made  by  the 
revolutionary  government  at  Montgomery,  that 
tho  secession  flag  should  be  planted  upon  the 
walls  of  tho  capitol  at  Washington,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  inviting  the  pirates  of  the 
world  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

These  startling  facts,  in  connection  with  the 
boastful  announcement  that  the  ravages  of  war 
and  carnage  should  be  quickly  transferred  from 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  to  tho  wheat  fields 
and  corn  fields  of  the  North,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  se- 
cessionists utterly  to  destroy  the  Government  of 
out  Fathers  and  obliterate  the  United  States  from 
tho  map  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  facts  there  was  but 
one  path  of  duty  left  to  patriotic  men.  It  was 
not  a  party  question,  nor  a  question  involving 
partisan  policy;  it  was  a  question  of  government 
or  no  government;  country  or  no  country ;  and 
hence  it  became  the  imperitivc  duty  of  every 
Union  mnu,  every  friend  of  constitutional  liberty, 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  common  country, 
its  government  and  flag,  as  the  only  means  of 
checking  the  progress  of  revolution  and  of  pre- 
serving the  union  of  States. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  questions  in  re- 
spect to  tho  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Cabinet. 
I  am  not  in  their  confidence,  as  you  and  the 
whole  country  ought  to  be  aware.  I  am  neither 
the  supporter  of  the  partisan  policy  nor  the  apolo- 
gist of  tlie  Administration.  My  previous  rela- 
tions to  them  remain  unchanged;  bid  I  trust  the 
time  will  ne  ver  come  when  I  shall  not  be  willing  to 
make  any  needful  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  and 
party  policy  for  the  honor  and  integrity  of  my  coun- 
try.   
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STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 
Was  the  Little  Giant  Faint-Hearted  in  the  Nation's  Greatest  Crisis? 
A  Statement  that  Douglas  Did  Not  Write  the  Famous  St.  Louis  Dispatch. 
His  Union  Record  Saved  from  Stain  by  the  Interposition  of  a  Friend. 

NEW  YORK,  July  4. — [Special.] — A  remarkable  statement  in  reference  to  the  most 
important  event  in  the  life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  made  to  your  correespondent  today 
by  ex-Senator  Edward  Larned  of  Greenfield,  Mass.    Mr.  Larned  is  well  known  in  New  York. 
He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  and  very  wealthy.  Has 
dropped  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  Tehauntepec  [sic]  Railroad  in  Mexico,  but  is  still 
well  off  and  lives  much  of  the  time  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.     In  conversation  he  is  a 
genial  companion.     He  said: 

"I  was  in  Canada  when  the  War  broke  out,  and  had  been  away  from  home  for  three 
weeks.     Coming  across  Suspension  Bridge  I  heard  the  news  that  the  flag  had  been  fired 
on  at  Sumter.     I  had  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  I  said:     'Off  goes  this  Democratic 
coat  till  this  thing  is  settled.'     I  got  to  New  York  and  found  a  message  from  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  asking  me  to  come  to  Washington.     I  sent  up  to  my  house  on  Fifth  avenue  for 
a  change  of  linen  and  went  on  to  the  Capital.    Douglas  was  sick  with  diphtheria.  His 
physician,  his  wife  and  a  Catholic  priest  were  there.     As  the  doctor  went  away  he  said 
to  Douglas:     'Now,  no  talking  or  excitement,  Senator.'     But  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than 
Douglas  asked  me  to  step  into  the  library  while  he  dressed,  saying  he  would  join  me 
presently. 

BLAINE'S  POLICY  FORESHADOWED. 
He  explained  that  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  draft  of  a  commercial  bill  for  a 
union  on  a  business  basis  of  all  the  American  countries,  a  sort  of  zollverein  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.     He  proposed  to  have  an 

offensive  and  defensive  commercial  alliance,  all  disputes  to  be  left  to  a  commercial 
tribunal.    Mr.  Douglas  said  to  me:     "I  have  desired  to  read  this  paper  to  some  friend 
who  will  criticise  it  candidly  and  mercilessly,  if  need  be.'     The  paper  he  held  was  a 
voluminous  one.     He  was  reading  and  discussing  its  points  when  a  telegraph  message  was 
brought  in.     He  read  it  and  immediately  began  to  use  emphatic  language  in  denunciation 
of  the  telegraphic  system  and  the  liberties  it  permitted  to  be  taken  with  public  men. 
He  got  angrier  as  he  proceeded,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  managed  to  get  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  matter.    He  read  the  dispatch,  as  follows: 

"Do  you  approve  and  sustain  Lincoln's  War  policy?    Missouri  will  not. 
"I  said  I  would  not  answer  such  a  dispatch,  and  he  rejoined:     'This  is  the  penalty 
for  being  a  public  man.     It  is  from  the  editor  of  the  leading  paper  in  St.  Louis.  I 
cannot  refuse  an  anwer.' 

A  POLITICIAN'S  VACILLATION. 
"He  wrote  a  reply,  which  he  read  to  me.     I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  it.     It  was  a 
politician's  dispatch. 

"'I  would 't  send  it,'  I  said. 

"Mr.  Douglas'  face  clouded,  and  he  said  imperiously:     'I  was  not  aware  that  I  had 
sent  for  you  to  criticise  my  telegraphic  dispatches.'     I  made  the  best  excuse  possible, 
when  he  suddently  turned  on  me  and  demanded  to  know  why  I  would  not  send  the  message.  I 
protested  that,  having  blundered  o&e  in  saying  I  would  not  send  it,  I  did  not  propose  to 
blunder  again.     He  said  angrily  tha't  he  would  not  send  a  reply  until  I  had  explained  to 
him  my  opinion.     I  then  said  in  substance:     Senator,  the  entire  Democratic  party  of  the 
country  is  waiting  to  hear  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas.     Your  constituents  in  Illinois  are 
resting  secure  in  your  ability  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour.     But  if  you  send 
that  dispatch  the  heart  of  every  friend  you  have  in  the  North  will  sink.     It  seems  to 
me  impossible  that  a  man  born  in  Vermont  would  vacillate  or  be  unsound  on  this  great 
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question. " 

"Said  he:     'I  am  as  sound  as  any  man  in  this  country.' 

"And  I  replied:     'Yes,  Senator;  but  unfortunately,  your  dispatch  is  not.'  He 
protested  again,  and,  taking  up  the  paper,  read  his  dispatch  with  a  punctuation  and 
emphasis  that  were  sufficient  to  give  it  the  true  ring.     But  I  told  him  plainly  that 
the  telegraph  wires  would  not  punctuate,  or  emphasize,  or  transmit  the  tones  of  his 
voice;  but  the  words  he  had  written  might  be  twisted  in  a  good  many  ways — that  it  was 
of  a  'do-you-ride-to-town-today? '  character.     I  took  his  dispatch  and  read  it  with  my 
own  emphasis,  putting  a  contrary  construction  on  it. 

"He  said:     'That  does  sound  d — d  equivocal  as  you  read  it.' 

THAT  FAMOUS  DISPATCH. 

"He  tore  it  up  and  wrote  another,  which  he  read  aloud.     I  burst  out  laughing,  and, 
when  he  turned  on  me  inquiringly,  explained  that  I  was  laughing  at  his  ability  to  write 
a  second  dispatch  that  was  worse  than  the  first.     Then  he  said,  somewhat  petulantly: 
"Well,  I  am  ill;  my  head  is  perhaps  not  clear,     sit  down  here  and  write  out  what  you 
would  send.'     I  sat  down  and  wrote  these  words: 

"I  deprecate  war.     But  if  it  must  come,  I  am  with  my  country  and  for  my  country 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  every  contingency.     Individual  policy  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  public  safety. 

"He  read  it  carefully  and  signed  his  name  to  it  and  sent  it  away. 

"'Senator,'  I  suggested,   'they  may  garble  that  dispatch  in  St.  Louis.     May  I  not 
send  it  also  to  New  York? ' 

"'It  has  gone  from  me  now.    You  can  do  as  you  please,'  he  said. 

"I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Simeon  Draper,  the  old 
auctioneer,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee.     It  was  so  late  at  night 
that  he  only  got  it  into  one  paper,  the  New  York  Tribune.     This  was  the  17th  of  April, 

1861. 

THE  DEATH  SHAFT. 

"There  is  one  thing  more  ought  to  be  said  right  here.     It  was  Douglas*  dispatch  to 
the  St.  Louis  paper  that  cleared  all  doubt  in  Illinois  and  caused  a  monster  Union 
meeting  to  be  planned  at  Chicago.    They  sent  for  Douglas.     He  got  up  from  his  sick  bed, 
went  there  and  spoke  while  yet  suffering  from  diptheria,  and  never  recovered  from  the 
effort. 

"Judge  Tree,  with  whom  I  was  talking  today  about  this  incident,  says  that  Douglas 
died  of  typhoid-fever.     The  Judge,  by  the  way,  has  the  original  draft  of  the  challenge 
sent  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Douglas  for  the  debate  which  elevated  the  former  to  the 
Presidency. 
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DOUGLAS'  FAMOUS  DISPATCH. 
CHICAGO,  July  6. — [Editor  of  the  Tribune.] — Ex-State  Senator  Larned  of  Massachu- 
setts claims  in  the  statement  published  in  your  Sunday  edition  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  dispatch  signed  by  Senator  Douglas  which  first  committed  the  latter  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  and  which  dispatch  "first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  April  17, 
1861."    Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  April  12,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  calling  out 
75,000  troops  appeared  April  15  of  that  year.    The  story  then  ran,  and  has  been  told  so 
often  since  as  to  have  become  engrafted  in  history  somewhere,  that  the  Hon.  George 
Ashmun  of  Massachusetts,  President  of  the  Republican  Convention  in  this  city  in  I860, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated,  took  the  proclamation  before  it  was  made  public,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln's  consent,  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  that  the  latter,  after  deliberating  some 
time  upon  it,  and  listening  carefully  to  the  powerful  and  patriotic  appeals  from  Mr, 
Ashmun,  thereupon  gave  the  latter  written  authority  to  send  simultaneously  his  hearty 
approval  of  the  measure.     This  much  is  certain,  that  the  telegraph  that  bore  the  proc- 
lamation across  the  country  at  the  same  time  announced  the  fact  that  the  Little  Giant 
had  fully  indorsed  it,  and  declared  that  in  such  a  crisis  there  could  be  but  two  par- 
ties— "patriots  and  traitors."    This  was  two  days  before  Mr.     Senator  Larned  claims  to 
have  directed  the  course  of  Senator  Douglas  and  brought  him  into  the  ranks  and  under 
the  flag  of  the  Union  party.    Mr.  Ashmun  died  in  1870,  and,  while  no  one  would  willing- 
ly detract  from  the  credit  due  Mr.  Larned  for  penning  such  a  patriotic  reply  to  the 
inquiry  from  St.  Louis:     "Do  you  approve  and  sustain  Mr.    Lincoln's  war  policy?"  (which 
in  itself  proves  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  at  some  time  and  some  way  previously  declared 
that  he  did,  or  the  question  would  not  have  been  asked,  would  it?)  yet  nothing  in  his 
highly-interesting  statement  should  be  construed  to  take  the  credit  from  Mr.  Ashmun 
for  the  timely  diplomacy  that  brought  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  side  the  favorite  of  the  Nor- 
thern Democracy  and  soon  thereafter  so  many  regiments  of  his  followers  into  the  army  of 


the  Union. 


MARTIN  BEEM, 


(Shirago  ftunBaij  Srihung 


Discover  Last  Letter  of  Little  Qiant; 
It  Pleads  for  Support  of  Lincoln 


i  May 


Dated  from  Chi 
10,  1861,  it  disappeared  foi 
years,  until  it  recently  was 
found  by  Ralph  G.  Newman  of 
Hie  Abraham  Lincoln  Book 
Shop,  18  E.  Chestnut  st.,  who 
acted  as  agent  in  acquiring  it 
lor  a  private  collector 

Source  Is  Withheld 
The  source  from  which  the 
letter  was  obtained  and  the 
name  of  the  collector  cannot 
be  disclosed,  hut  Newman  said 
it  is  certain  the  letter  will  not 
leave  Illinois,  and  that  it  ul- 
timately will  go  to  a  public  in- 
stitution. 

Douglas,  then  United  States 
senator  from  1 1 1 1  n  o  i  s,  ad- 
dressed his  last  letter  to  Virgil 
Hickox  [he  misspelled  the  lat- 
ter's  name  as  Hicox],  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  state  Democratic 
committee,  in  reply,  as  he  says 
in  the   opening  paragraf. 
two  letters  from  Hickox.  i 
of  these  Hickox  letters  has 
been  found. 

In  the  other  letter,  wril 
from  Springfield  May  4,  1861, 
Hickox  said  the  speeches  Doug- 
las had  made  calling  for  patri. 
otic  support  of  President  Lin- 
coln, had  won  the  general  ap- 
proval of  Douglas'  Democrat 
ic  supporters,  but  that  "there 
is  a  void  left  to  them 
plained." 

Asks  Explanation 
"For  you  to  retain  the  hold 
that  you  have  on  the  m 
ill  be 


l  for  yo 


to 


ake  a  full  c 


planalion.  either  in  a  speech 
to  be  published  or  in  a  letter,"' 
Hickox  continued.  Further  o 
he  added,  "Ydu  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,"  to  which  Douglas  al- 
luded in  the  seventh  paragraf 
of  his  reply,  saying,  "  I  am  un- 
able  to  answer  your  question; 
in  respect  to  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.  I  am 
not  in  their  confidence,  as  you 
and  the  whole  country  ought 
to  be 

In  the  recently  discovered 
text,  only  the  signalu: 
Douglas'  hand.  The  rest  was 
written  by  a  secretary,  because, 
as  he  stated  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence, rheumatism  had  so  crip- 
pled him  that  "I  am  com- 
pelled to  avail  mysell  uf  the 

Douglas  was  then  on  his 
last  sick  bed  in  the  Tremont 
hotel,  at  Lake  and  Dearborn 
sts.  The  rheumatism  he  men- 
tioned developed  typhoid  com- 
plications and  lie  died  there 
on  June  3.  1861,  at  the  age  of 


Unknown  for  Years 
The  letter  to  Hickox  ws 
I  published  in  full  in  the  Na-j 
llional  Intelligencer  of  Wash-. 
I  mgton  on  May  17.  1861.  Hickox  ! 
himself  must  have  sent  it  to 
Washington,  but  this  is  only  a 
guess.  Despite  this  publication, 
the  existence  of  this  historical- 
ly important  letter  seems  to 
ve  been  unknown  to  Doug-] 
biografers  and  other  his- 
torians for  62  years, 

In  the  October,  1923.  to  Janu- 
ary, 1924  number  of  the  Jour- 1 
nal  of  the  Illinois  Slate  His- 1 
lorical  Society,  historian 
Frank  Everett  Stevens,  in  a  I 
;  study  of  Douglas,  pub-| 
lished  the  text  of  this  letter 
from  an  imperfect  copy. 

Local  history  authorities j 
could  offer  only  conjectures 
when  asked  why  so  forthright' 
a  statement  by  so  eminent  a 
man  as  Douglas,  on  so  mo- 


or Lincoln  in  the  newly  begun 
;ivil  war— it  was  then  less 
ban  a  month  old,  having 
.tailed  with  the  Fort  Sumter 
ittaek  on  April  12,  1861  — 
mould  have  been  so  neglected. 
Underestimated  Value 

The  most  general  conjecture 
s  that  biografers  underesti- 
mated the  importance  of  the 
May  10  letter  to  Hickox  be- 

use  it  contained  nothing  new 
startling,  merely  a  restate- 

enf  of  views  Douglas  had  at- 

ady  made  known.  - 

Immediately  after  the  Fort 
Sumter  attack,  Douglas  visited 
".incoln  at  the  White  House 
xpressed  his  full  approval  ol 
the  President's  proclamation 
calling  for  volunteers  to  sup 
press  the  rebellion,  .and  askei 
how  he  could  help  support  th 
cause  of  the  Union.  Lincoli 
suggested  that  the  greales 
service  Douglas  could  tender 
would  be  to  return  to  Illii 
and  stir  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  effort. 

Douglas  complied  by  leaving 
Washington  for  the  last  time. 
On  April  25,  he  roused  the 
state  legislature  in  Springfield 
to  wild  enthusiasm  with  his 
wholeheartedly  call  for  support 
for  Lincoln  and  the  nation: 
government.  He  repealed  h 
theme  in  two  huge  publi 
meetings  in  Chicago  on  May 
1  and  May  8,  after  which  he 
was  stricken  with  his  last  ill- 

Tc\l  of  Lcllrr 
The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  rediscovered  Dougla; 
ler  to  Hickox: 

Chicago,  May  10th, 
"My  dear  sir: 

"  Being  deprived  of  Ihi 
of  my  arms  for  the  present  by 
a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism 
I  am  compelled  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  services  of  anaman 
uensls  in  reply  to  your  twe 
letters.  It  seems  that  some  ol 
my  friends  are  unable  to  cony 
prebend  the  difference  be- 
tween arguments  used  in  favor 
of  an  equitable  compromise 
with  the  hope  of  averting  the 
horrors  of  war  and  those 
in  support  of  the  Govei 
and  Flag  of  our  Country  when 
war  is  being  waged  agai 
United  States  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  producing  a  per 
manent  disruption  of  thi 
Union  and  a  total  destruction 
of  its  government. 

"All  hope  of  compror 
with  the  Cotton  Slates 
abandoned  when  they 
sumed  the  position  that 
separation  of  the  Union 
complete  and  final  and  that 


they  would  never  consent  to 
reconstruction  in  any  con- 
tingency —  not  even  if  we 
ild  furnish  them  with  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  and  per- 
t  them  to  inscribe  their  own 
terms. 

Still  the  hope  was  cher- 
ished that  reasonable  and  sat- 
ifactory  terms  of  adjustment 
could  be  agreed  upon 
Tennessee,  North  Carol 
ind  the  border  States  and  that 
whatever  terms  would  prove 
ctory  to  these  loyal 
states  would  create  a  Union 
Party  in  the  Cotton  Stat 
hich  would  be  powerful 
nough  at  the  ballot  bo 
destroy  the  revolutionary 
eminent  and  bring  those  States 
back  into  the  Union  by  the 
voice  of  their  own  people. 
Cling  to  Hope 
"This  hope  was  cherished 
by  the  Union  men  North  and 
South  and  was  never  aban- 
doned until  actual  war  was 
levied  at  Charleston  and  the 
authoritative  announce  ment 
made  by  the  Revolutionary 
Government  at  Montgomery 
that  the  Secession  Flag  should 
be  planted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  capitol  at  Washington  and 
a  proclamation  issued  inviting 
the  pirates  of  the  world  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

"These  startling  facts  taken 
in  connection  with  the  boast- 
ful announcement  that  the  rav- 


their  confi- 
/ou  and  the  whole 
ght  to  be  aware.  I 
am  neither  the  supporter  of 
the  parlizan  policy  nor  the 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  the 
Administration.  My  previous 
relations  to  them  remain  un- 
changed. But  I  trust  the  time 
when  I  shall 
not  be  willing  to  make  any 
needful  sacrifice  of  personal 
feeling  and  party  policy  for 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  my 
country. 

Abandon  Partisanship 

mode  by 
loyal  citizen  may  so 
istrate  his  devotion 
o  his  country  as  by  sustain- 
ng  the  Flag,  the  Constitution 
nd  the  Union  under  all  cir- 
umstam 

Administration  regardless  of 
party  politics  against  all  as- 
"ants  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  course  of  Clay  and 
Webster  towards  the  Admin- 
istration of  Gen.  Jackson  in 
the  days  of  Nullification  pre- 
sents a  noble  and  worthy  ex- 
ample for  all  true  patriots.  At 
the  very  moment  when  that 
fearful  crisis  was  precipitated 
upon  the  country  partizan 
strife  between  Whigs  and 
Democrats  was  quite  as  bitter 
and    relentless    as    now  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans.  The  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated party  leaders  in  those 
days  was  quite  as  broad  and 
deep  as  that  which  now  sep- 
arates the  Democracy  from  the 
Republicans.  But  the  moment 
an  enemy  rose  in  our  midst 
plotting   the  dismemberment 
of  the  Union  and  the  destruc- 
of  the  Government  the 
of   partizan   strife  was 
hushed  in  patriotic  silence, 
ne  of  the  brightest  chapters 
i  this  eventful  period  the 
i eat  leaders  of  the  opposition 
nking  the  partizan  in  the 
patriot,  rushed  to  the  support 
of  the  government  and  became 
;  ablest  and  bravest  defend- 
s  against  all  assailants  unlit 
c  conspiracy  was  crushed 
,d  abandoned  when  they  re- 
ined their  former  positions 
party  leaders  upon  political 

"These  acts  of  patriotic  de- 


of 


should  be  quickly  transferred 
from  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South  to  the  wheat  fields  and 
corn  fields  of  the  North  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence  that 
it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of 
the  Secessionists  utterly  to  de- 
stroy the  government  of  our 
Fathers  and  obliterate  the 
United  States  from  the  Map  of 
the  world, 

"In  view  of  this  state  of  fact 
there  was  but  one  path  of  duty 
left  to  patriotic  men,  It  was 
not  a  party  question  nor  a 
question  involving  partizan 
policy,  it  was  a  question  of 

ment,  Country  or  no  Country, 
and  hence  it  became  the  im- 
perative duty  of  every  Union 
man — every  friend  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  our  common  Coun- 
try, its  government  and  flag, 
as  the  only  means  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  revolution 
and  preserving  the  union  of 
the  States. 

"I  am  unable  to  answer  your 
questions  in  respect  to  the  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cab- 


hai 


idences  of  infidel 
or  political  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Clay  and  Webster  to 
the  principles  and  organization 
of  the  old  Whig  party.  Nor 
have  I  any  apprehension  that 
the  firm  and  unanimous  sup- 
port which  the  Democratic 
leaders  and  masses  are  now 
giving  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  will  ever  be  deemed 
evidences  of  infidelity  to  Dem- 
ocratic principles  or  a  want  of 
loyalty  to  the  organization  and 
creed  of  the  Democratic  party, 
if  we  hope  to  regain  and  per- 
petuate the  ascendency  of  our 
party  we  should  never  forget 
that  a  man  cannot  be  a  true 
Democrat  unless  he  is  a  loyal 
patriot. 

"With  the  sincere  hope  that 
lliese  my  conscientious  convic- 
tions may  concur  with  those  of 
my  friends 
"I  am  very  truly  yours, 

S.  A.  DOUGLAS 
To  Virgil  Hicox  Esq. 

Chairman  Democratic  State 

Committee 

Springfield, 

Ills. 
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Printing  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address 


Editor's  Note:  Following  Abraham  Lincoln's  ^^'^^^0^ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  a  special  session  of  the  benate  met  on 
Wedne  day  March  6.  1X61.  At  this  session  Senator  James  Dixon  a 
Republican  from  Connecticut,  offered  the  following  .^^"^J^ 
solved,  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  usual  |™»bei 
of  copies  of  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. This  motion  to  print  the  inaugural  speech  of  the Resident 
was  a  most  unusual  procedure.  Likely,  the  real  reason  for  the  motion 
was  to  Rive  the  political  friends  of  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
expound  the  views  of  Lincoln  as  set  forth  in  his  paper  This  ^oUon 
fed  to  a  debate  that  lasted  two  days.  The  Southern  senators  P^sed 
to  read  in  Lincoln's  inaugural  a  declaration  of  war  and  • hu,  con- 
tention was  vigorously  expressed  by  Senator  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  a 
Democrat  from  North  Carolina.  Finally,  on 
March  X,  1861.  the  Dixon  resolution  to  print 
the  inaugural  was  adopted. 

Throughout  the  long  debate  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  a  Democrat  from  Illinois,  as- 
sumed a  surprising  position  by  declaring  that 
Mr  Lincoln's  inaugural  was  not  equivalent 
to  a  war  declaration,  rather  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  dif- 
ficulties. His  speach  (Monaghan  No.  96) 
follows  : 

"Mr.  President:  I  cannot  assent  to 
the  construction  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman] 
has  placed  upon  the  President's  in- 
augural.  I   have  read  it  carefully, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  distinct- 
ly what  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be.  The  inaugural  is 
characterized  by  ability,  and  by  di- 
rectness on  certain  points;  but  with 
such  reservations  and  qualifications 
as  require  a  critical  analysis  to  ar- 
rive at  its  true  construction  on  other 
points.  I  have  made  such  an  analy- 
sis, and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  peace  offering  rather  than  a 
war  message.   Having  examined  it 
critically,  I  think  I  can  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
apprehension  which  has  been  spread 
through  the  country  that  this  mes- 
sage is  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war;  that  it  commits  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  recap- 
ture the  forts  in  the  seceded  States, 
and  to  hold  them  at  all  hazards,  to 
collect  the  revenue  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  execute  the  laws  in 
all  the  States,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be 
the  character  of  the  message.  On 
the  contrary,  I  understand  it  to  con- 
tain a  distinct  pledge  that  the  policy 

of  the  Administration  shall  be  conducted  with  exclusive 
reference  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  difficul- 
ties. True,  the  President  indicates  a  certain  line  of  policy 
which  he  intends  to  pursue,  so  far  as  it  may  be  consistent 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  he  assures  us  that 
this  policy  will  be  modified  and  changed  whenever  neces- 
sary to  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  difficulties. 

"The  address  is  not  as  explicit  as  I  could  desire  on 
certain  points;  on  certain  other  points  it  is  explicit.  The 
message  is  explicit  and  certain  upon  the  point  that  the 
President  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere  with 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas,  running  on  the  Northern 
Democratic  ticket,  was  one  of  three  candidates 
defeated  by  Lincoln  in  the  Presidential  Campaign 
of  1860.  He  received  12  electoral  votes  but  ranked 
second  to  Lincoln  with  a  popular  vote  of  1,376,957. 


the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  States  — is  specific 
upon  the  point  that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  give  a  faithful  execution  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  —  is  exp  hcrt  upon 
the  point  that  he  will  not  oppose  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  settle 
the  slavery  question  and  restore  peace  to  the  country. 
Then,  it  proceeds  to  indicate  a  line  of  policy  tor  his 
Administration.  He  declares  that,  in  view  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  the  Union  remains  unbroken.  I  do  not 
suppose  any  man  can  deny  the  proposition,  that  in  con- 
templation   of   law,   the   Lmon  re- 
mains  intact,  no   matter  what  the 
fact  may  be.  There  may  be  a  separa- 
tion de  facto,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, as  the  sequel  may  prove;  but, 
in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  the  Union  does  remain 
unbroken.  I  think  no  one  can  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  proposition, 
as  a  constitutional  principle.  Let  us 
go  further  and   see  what  there  is 
in  the  address  that  is  supposed  to 
pledge  the  President  to  a  coercive 
policy.  He  says:  'I  shall  take  care, 
as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  m 
all  the  States.'  This  declaration  is 
relied  upon  as  a  conclusive  evidence 
that  coercion  is  to  be  used  in  the 
seceding  States;  but  take  the  next 
sentence:  'Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part.  I 
shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, unless'  —  unless  what?  Let 
us  see  what  the  condition  is  on  the 
happening  of  which  he  will  not  en- 
force the  laws  — 'unless  my  rightful 
masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in 
some  other  authoritative  manner  di- 
rect the  contrary-' 

"This  condition,  on  which  he  will 
not  enforce  the  laws  in  the  seceding 
States,  is  not  as  explicit  as  I  could 
desire.  When  he  alludes  to  his  'right- 
ful masters,  the  American  people,' 
I  suppose  he  means  the  action  of 
Congress  in  withholding  the  requi- 
site  means.   Query:    Does   he  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
existing  laws  confer  upon  him  'the 
requisite  means?'  or,  does  he  mean 
to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  existing  laws  do  not  confer 
the  requisite  means,  he  cannot  execute  the  laws  in  the 
seceding  States  unless  those  means  shall  be  conlerred 
by  Congress?  The  language  employed  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  President  was  referring  to  the  luture 
action  of  Congress  as  necessary  to  give  him  the  requi- 
site means  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  m  the  seced- 
ing States.  Doubtless  the  President  was  not  uninformed 
of  the  fact  that  his  friends  in  the   House   of  Repre- 
sentatives had  prepared  a  force  bill,  conferring  these 
requisite   means   to   coerce   obedience    in   the  seceding 
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States,  and  that  that  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House. 
He  must  be  aware,  historically,  that  in  1832,  General 
Jackson  deemed  additional  legislation  necessary  to  en- 
force the  revenue  laws  at  Charleston,  and  that  a  force 
bill  was  then  passed,  which  expired  by  its  own  limitation 
in  a  short  time,  I  think  two  years,  and  is  not  now  in 
force.  Does  Mr.  Lincoln  consider  that  he  has  any  more 
power  to  coerce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  without  further  legislation  than  General 
Jackson  had  in  1832?  When  he  pledges  himself  to  collect 
the  revenue  and  to  enforce  the  laws  in  those  States, 
unless  Congress  withholds  the  requisite  means  to  enable 
him  to  do  so,  is  he  not  to  be  understood  that  whether 
he  does  enforce  them  or  not  depends  upon  the  future 
action  of  Congress?  I  think  that  is  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  his  language. 

"In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  says:  'The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess 
the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government, 
and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts.'  What  power?  Does 
he  mean  that  which  has  been  confided,  or  that  which 
may  be  confided?  Does  he  mean  that  he  will  exercise 
the  power  unless  Congress  directs  the  contrary,  or  that 
he  will  exercise  it  when  Congress  confers  it?  I  regret 
that  this  clause  is  understood  by  some  persons  as  mean- 
ing that  the  President  will  use  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  country  to  recapture  the  forts,  and  other  places, 
which  have  been  seized  without  the  assent  of  Congress. 
If  such  was  his  meaning,  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
selection  of  words  to  express  the  idea.  He  does  not  say 
that  he  will  recapture  or  retake,  hold  and  occupy  the 
forts  and  other  places.  Nor  does  he  say  that  he  will 
recommend  to  Congress  to  furnish  him  men  and  money 
for  such  a  purpose;  but  'the  power  confided  to  me  will 
be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government.'  To  say  the  least 
of  it,  this  is  equivocal  language.  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
demn him  for  it;  my  present  object  is  not  to  censure, 
but  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  inaugural,  in 
order  to  learn  whether  the  Administration  is  committed 
to  an  aggressive  policy,  which  must  inevitably  involve 
us  in  civil  war,  or  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national 
troubles.  He  says  further,  'but  beyond  what  may  be 
necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion, 
no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.' 
He  will  use  the  power  confided  to  him  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  the  forts  and  other  property,  and  to  collect 
the  revenue;  but  beyond  these  objects  he  will  not  use 
that  power.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  propriety  of 
the  distinction  between  enforcing  the  revenue  laws  and 
all  other  laws.  If  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce  the  revenue 
laws,  why  is  it  not  his  duty  to  enforce  the  other  laws 
of  the  land?  What  right  has  he  to  say  that  he  will 
enforce  those  laws  that  enable  him  to  raise  revenue,  to 
levy  and  collect  these  taxes  from  the  people,  and  that 
he  will  not  enforce  the  laws  which  protect  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  to  the  extent  that  the  Constiu- 
tion  confers  the  power  in  those  States?  I  reject  the  dis- 
tinction; it  cannot  be  justified  in  law  or  in  morals.  If 
taxes  are  to  be  collected,  and  the  revenue  laws  are  to 
be  enforced,  the  laws  that  afford  protection,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  taxes,  must  also  be  enforced. 

"The  next  paragraph  is  also  objectionable.  I  will  read 

it: 

'Where  hostility  to  the  United  State,  in  any  interior  locality  shall 
he  so  great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citi'/.ens 
from  holding  the  federal  cffice.H,  there  will  he  no  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the 
strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  government  to  enforce  the  exercise 
ol  the  e  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  he  so  irritating,  and  so 
nearly  impracticable  withal.  1  deem  it  Letter  to  forego,  for  the  time, 

the   uses   of   such  offices.' 

"I  rejoice  to  know  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  to  bold  office  in  the  interior  places 
where  public  sentiment  is  hostile;  hut  why  draw  the 
distinction  between  'interior  localities'  and  exterior 
places?  Why  the  distinction  hetween  the  States  in  the 
interior  and  those  upon  the  sea-board'.'  If  he  has  the  power 
in  the  one  case,  he  lias  it  in  the  other;  if  it  be  his  duty  in 
one  case,  it  is  his  duty  in  the  other.  There  is  no  provision 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  which  authorizes  a  dis- 
tinction hetween  the  places  upon  the  sea  hoard  and  the 
places  in  the  interior. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  another  clause 


in  the  message  which  I  deem  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  the  key  to  his  entire  policy.  I  rejoiced  when  I  read 
this  declaration,  and  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  it  especially,  as  showing  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  stands  pledged  to  that  policy  which  will  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution,  and  against  every  policy  that 
leads  to  the  contrary.  I  will  read  the  paragraph: 

'The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events 
and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper, 
and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised 
according  to  the  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and 
hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles  and  the  restor- 
ation of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections." 

"After  indicating  the  line  of  policy  which  he  would 
pursue,  if  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  country,  he 
tells  us  emphatically  that  that  course  will  be  followed 
unless  modifications  and  changes  should  be  necessary  to 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles,  and  if  in 
any  case  or  exigency  a  change  of  policy  should  be  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  made  'with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful solution.'  In  other  words,  if  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  leads  to  a  peaceful  solution,  it  is  to  be  collected; 
if  the  abandonment  of  that  policy  is  necessary  to  a  peace- 
ful solution,  the  revenue  is  not  to  be  collected;  if  the 
recapture  of  Fort  Moultrie  would  tend  to  a  peaceful 
solution,  he  stands  pledged  to  recapture  it;  if  the  re- 
capture would  tend  to  violence  and  war,  he  is  pledged 
not  to  recapture  it;  if  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
the  seceding  States  would  tend  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
solution,  he  is  pledged  to  their  enforcement;  if  the  omis- 
sion to  enforce  those  laws  would  best  facilitate  peace, 
he  is  pledged  to  omit  to  enforce  them;  if  maintaining 
possession  of  Fort  Sumter  would  facilitate  peace,  he 
stands  pledged  to  retain  its  possession;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  abandonment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  would  facilitate  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, he  is  pledged  to  abandon  the  fort  and  withdraw 
the  troops. 

"Sir,  this  is  the  only  construction  that  I  can  put  upon 
this  clause.  If  this  be  not  the  true  interpretation,  for 
what  purpose  was  it  inserted?  The  line  of  policy  that  he 
had  indicated  was  stated  vaguely;  but  there  is  not  a 
pledge  to  use  coercion ;  there  is  not  a  pledge  to  retain 
a  fort;  there  is  not  a  pledge  to  recapture  an  arsenal: 
there  is  not  a  pledge  to  collect  revenue;  there  is  not  a 
pledge  to  enforce  the  laws  unless  there  is  attached  to 
each  the  condition;  and  the  condition  is,  that  he  will  do 
it  only  when  that  course  tends  to  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  that  he  will  not  do  it  in 
any  case  where  it  does  not  tend  to  a  peaceful  solution. 

"I  submit,  then,  to  the  Senator  whether  the  friends 
of  peace  have  not  much  to  rejoice  at  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President.  It  is  a  much  more  conservative 
document  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  is  a  much  more 
pacific  and  conciliatory  paper  than  I  had  expected.  I 
would  not  venture  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon 
it  on  hearing  it  delivered,  until  I  had  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed  it.  After  examination.  1  am  clearly  of  tin- 
opinion  that  the  Administration  stands  pledged  by  the 
inaugural  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  our  difficulties,  to 
do  no  act  that  leads  to  war,  and  to  change  its  policy 
just  so  often  and  whenever  a  change  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

"So  much,  sir  for  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 
Now  a    few   words   upon    the    President's   views   of  the 

causes  of  the  present  difficulties  and  the  remedies  for 

those  difficulties.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  and 
to  his  usual  course  of  argument,  he  proceeds  to  show, 
first,  what  did  not  produce  the  trouble.  Let  us  see  what 
did  not  do  it: 

'All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  constitutional  rights 
can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true.  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written 
in  the  Constitution,  has  been  denied"  1  think  not.  Happily  the 
human  mind  is  no  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity 
of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can.  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
plainly-written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied. 
If.  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a  minor- 
ity of  any  clearly- written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution  ;  certainly  would  if  such  right  Were 
a  vital  one.   Itut   such   is  not   our  ease.' 

"Here  we  are  told  that  these  difficulties  have  not  grown 
out  of  the  violation  of  any  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution:  they  have  not  arisen  front  the  denial  of 
any  right  guarantied  by  an  express  provision,   Mr  then 
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proceeds  to  show  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Here 
it  is: 

'But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  .speci- 
fically applicable  to  every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical 
administration.  No  foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of 
reasonable  length  contain  express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by  State 
authority"  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  May  Congress 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly say.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  From  questions  of  this  class 
spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them 
into  majorities  and  minorities.' 

"  'From  questions  of  this  class  spring'  all  our  troubles. 
What  class  ?  The  attempt  of  Congress  to  exercise  power 
on  the  slavery  question  where  there  is  no  'express'  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  conferring  the  power;  the 
attempt  on  the  one  side  to  prohibit  slavery,  and  the  attempt 
on  the  other  side  to  protect  it,  w^ere  there  is  no  'express' 
provision  authorizing  either  —  these  are  the  causes  of  our 
present  troubles,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
President.  The  causes  are  to  be  traced  to  the  absence 
of  any  constitutional  provision  defining  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  the  causes  of  our  difficulties  fairly  and 
truly;  if  they  all  arise  from  the  absence  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, what  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  must  be  to 
adopt  an  amendment  that  will  make  an  express  constitu- 
tional provision  on  the  subject.  The  absence  of  such  a 
provision  being  the  cause,  the  supplying  of  such  a  pro- 
vision must  be  the  remedy.  Hence  the  President  has 
demonstrated  with  great  clearness  and  force  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  will  define  and  settle  the  question 
whether  or  not  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery; whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  to  protect  slavery; 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  at  all.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  there 
will  never  be  peace  until  that  question  is  settled;  it 
cannot  be  settled  except  by  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution; and  hence  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  such  amend- 
ments can  be  obtained.  He  tells  us  that  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  may  be  obtained  in  either  of 
the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument:  the  one  where 
Congress  takes  the  initiative,  as  we  did  the  other  day, 
and  submits  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  States; 
the  other  is  where  the  States  take  the  initiative,  and 
demand  a  national  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

"The  President  says  that  he  prefers  a  national  con- 
vention as  the  most  appropriate  mode,  but  he  has  no 
insuperable  objections  to  the  other  mode,  and  he  will 
not  oppose,  but  gives  us  to  understand  he  will  favor  the 
ratification  by  the  States  of  the  amendment  already 
proposed  prohibiting  any  future  amendment  whereby 
Congress  may  be  authorized  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  He  assigns  for  his  preference  for  a  national 
convention  a  very  plausible,  in  fact  a  very  satisfactory 
reason.  It  is  that  if  Congress  originated  the  amendments 
it  might  not  devise  such  as  the  people  would  like,  whereas  if 
you  allow  the  people  to  take  the  initiative,  they  will 
make  such  amendments  as  they  want.  The  President 
stands  pledged  by  his  inaugural  'to  allow  the  people  to 
devise  their  own  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  not 
to  interfere  with,  but  rather  to  favor  their  adoption, 
whatever  they  may  be.' 

"What  is  the  inference  from  all  this?  Inasmuch  as  all 
our  troubles  arise  from  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  without  the  sanction  of  an 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  counter 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  with- 
out an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  authorizing 
it,  therefore  such  an  amendment  must  be  made  as  will  settle 
the  slavery  question  by  an  express  provision  and  he  will 
not  oppose  the  amendment.  Hence  we  are  authorized  to 
infer  that  if  the  people  do  originate  such  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  as  will  settle  the  slavery  question  — 
even  if  the  settlement  be  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  in  violation  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, and  against  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  adminis- 
tration will  not  oppose,  but  favor  it. 

"What  more  can  be  asked?  If  the  people,  when  they 
come  to  amend  the  Constitution,  shall   determine  that 


Congress  shall  have  no  power  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
anywhere,  except  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  and  to 
prohibit  the  African  slave  trade,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not 
oppose  it.  If  the  people  shall  say  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  every  where  ir,  the 
Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  not  to  oppose  that. 
If  the  people  shall  say  in  their  amendment  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  not  to  oppose  that. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  shall  say  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  Crittenden  proposition  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory by  a  geographical  line  on  the  principle  of  an 
equitable  partition,  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  will  not  oppose 
that.  He  is  in  favor  of  such  amendments  as  will  settle 
the  question  forever,  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  leaves  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives to  devise  what  those  amendments  shall  be, 
and  he  will  accept  them  cheerfully,  and  not  throw  any 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  their  adoption. 

"Taking  these  two  propositions  together,  I  find  much 
cause  for  hope,  for  encouragement,  in  this  inaugural. 
First,  his  policy  will  be  peaceful  and  not  aggressive;  he 
will  do  no  act  that  tends  to  collision,  but  will  modify 
his  course  always  with  the  view  and  the  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution;  and,  second,  inasmuch  as  the  diffi- 
culties arise  out  of  the  absence  of  an  express  provision 
on  the  slavery  question,  he  will  favor  such  measures  as 
will  enable  the  people  to  settle  that  question  by  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  Constitution. 

"Now,  sir,  far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  the 
President,  in  these  recommendations,  has  not  been  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  of  his  party,  as  well  as  to  the 
honor  and  safety  of  his  country.  Whatever  departure 
from  party  platforms  he  has  made  in  these  recommenda- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  patriotism,  and 
not  an  act  of  infidelity.  In  my  opinion,  if  I  have  under- 
stood the  inaugural  aright,  he  has  sunk  the  partisan 
in  the  patriot,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
conservative  men  to  that  extent.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  from  anything  that  I  have  said  or  have  omitted 
to  say,  that  I  have  any  political  sympathy  with  his  ad- 
ministration, or  that  I  expect  that  any  contingency  can 
happen  in  which  I  may  be  identified  with  it.  I  expect  to 
oppose  his  administration  with  all  my  energy  on  those 
great  principles  which  have  separated  parties  in  former 
times;  but  on  this  one  question,  that  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  present  difficulties  — 
that  of  preventing  any  future  difficulties  by  such  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  an  express  provision  —  if  I  understand  his  true 
intent  and  meaning,  I  am  with  him. 

"Mr.  President,  if  the  result  shall  prove  that,  I  have 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  inaugural,  I  shall  de- 
plore the  consequences  which  a  belligerent  and  aggres- 
sive policy  may  inflict  upon  our  beloved  country,  with- 
out being  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the  disasters 
and  calamities  which  may  follow.  I  believe  I  have  placed 
upon  it  its  true  interpretation.  I  know  I  have  put  the 
patriotic  construction  on  it.  I  believe  the  action  of  the 
President  will  justify  that  construction.  I  will  never 
relinquish  that  belief  and  hope  until  he  shall  have  done 
such  acts  as  render  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  unity  of  the  States.  Sir,  this 
Union  cannot  be  preserved  by  war.  It  cannot  be  cemented 
by  blood.  It  can  only  be  preserved  by  peaceful  means. 
And  when  our  present  troubles  shall  have  been  settled, 
future  difficulties  can  only  be  prevented  by  constitutional 
amendments  which  will  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  by 
express  provision.  These  remedies  and  preventatives 
have  been  clearly  marked  out  by  the  President  in  his 
inaugural.  All  I  ask  is  that  his  Administration  shall 
adhere  to  them  and  cany  them  out  in  good  faith.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  all  who  join  in  the  good  work  will 
deserve  and  they  will  receive  the  applause  and  approba- 
tion of  a  grateful  country.  No  partisan  advantage  can 
be  taken,  no  political  capital  should  be  made,  out  of  a 
generous  act  of  noble  patriotism.  While  I  expect  to  op- 
pose the  Administration  upon  all  the  political  issues 
of  the  day,  I  trust  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  do  justice 
to  those  who,  by  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  show  that  they  love  their  country  more 
than  their  party." 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  WAR  DEMOCRATS 
A  Review 


Historians  tend  to  devour  their  fathers  and  to  forget  how 
much  they  have  learned  from  them.  Today's  historians  of  the 
Civil  War  era  tend  to  stress  differences  rather  than  simil- 
arities between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  and 
cohesiveness  within  either  party.  Historians  who  study  poli- 
tical elites  stress  ideological  differences,  the  new  social  his- 
torians stress  ethnocultural  differences,  but  both  schools 
study  political  polarization  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Their  fathers  had  brought  the  two  parties  together, 
stressing  the  similarities  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  or 
Lincoln  and  McClellan,  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  G.A.R.  view 
of  the  era  as  the  Republican  salvation  of  the  Union  from 
Democratic  treason.  Certainly  either  Douglas  or  McClellan 
would  have  tried  to  save  the  Union  had  either  been  the  winner 
rather  than  Lincoln.  The  fathers  were  right  about  this,  but  the 
children  are  right  to  add  this  caveat:  there  were  nevertheless 
great  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  parties,  particularly 
in  regard  to  their  views  of  the  Negro  race,  and  American  his- 
tory would  have  been,  though  still  a  unitary  history  of  one 
country,  very  different  had  Lincoln  lost  either  election. 

We  must  not  forget  what  our  fathers  told  us;  the  Democrats 
did  help  win  the  war.  To  help  remind  us,  Christopher  Dell  has 
given  us  a  large  volume  entitled  Lincoln  and  the  War  Demo- 
crats: The  Grand  Erosion  of  Conservative  Tradition  (Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press, 
1975).  Whatever  its  faults,  and  I  think  they  are  many  and 
severe,  one  cannot  come  away  from  the  book  without  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  vigor  and  importance  of  the  War 
Democracy. 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded  of  the  help  Democrats  gave 


President  Lincoln.  To  be  sure,  many  historians  have  assured 
us  that  the  Democracy  was  a  loyal  opposition,  but  much  of  the 
literature  that  proves  it  is  negative  and  defensive  in  tone. 
Look,  they  seem  to  be  saying,  Democrats  could  have  brought 
the  whole  war  effort  to  a  halt,  but  they  did  not.  They  could 
have  refused  to  make  up  a  quorum  in  Congress  for  voting 
supplies  to  the  armies,  but  they  did  not.  Dell's  story  is  a  good 
deal  more  positive  in  tone.  He  sees  the  War  Democracy  as  the 
creation  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  after  April  12,  1861  (before 
that  date  and  since  South  Carolina's  secession  on  December 
20,  however,  Douglas  had  brooded  or  criticized,  not  taking  the 
crisis  seriously  enough).  The  Illinois  Assembly  requested 
Douglas's  return  from  Washington,  and  in  a  reverse- 
Inaugural  journey,  the  defeated  candidate  set  out  for  Illinois 
by  train  in  April: 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  at  once  became  known  and  wher- 
ever the  train  stopped  along  the  way,  large  crowds  assem- 
bled and  Douglas  was  called  upon  to  speak.  The  first  such 
speech  was  delivered  in  Ohio  just  across  the  line  from 
Wheeling.  .  .  .  Widely  reported  in  the  press,  his  remarks 
created  a  sensation.  At  Columbus  and  Indianapolis, 
Douglas  spoke  again,  appealing  for  nonpartisan  support  of 
the  war  and  a  public  demand  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
The  trip  reached  an  appropriately  dramatic  climax  in  Illinois. 
On  April  25,  1861,  Douglas  told  the  Illinois  Assembly, 
crowded  with  onlookers,  that  he  was  guilty  of  "leaning  too  far 
to  the  southern  section  of  the  Union."  He  warned  them:  "Who- 
ever is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  party  and  organizations  and 
platforms  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  does  not  deserve  the 
support  or  countenance  of  honest  people."  Returning  to  his 
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home  in  Chicago,  he  spoke  at  the  Republican  Wigwam,  where 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated.  In  this,  his  last  public  address, 
he  said:  "There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war.  Only  patriots 
and  traitors."  After  this  performance,  many  recalcitrant 
Democrats  fell  into  line  as  supporters  of  the  war  effort.  The 
War  Democracy  and  even  nonpartisan  Union  parties  thus 
became  a  significant  factor  as  early  as  1861. 

Other  vivid  incidents  help  recall  the  contribution  of  the  War 
Democrats.  Kentucky  Democrat  Joseph  Holt  gave  what 
Republican  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  recalled  as  "the  best  war 
speeches  of  any  man  in  the  land.  They  always  brace  my 
nerves  and  stir  my  heart  when  I  read  them."  The  arresting 
officer  in  the  Merryman  case,  General  George  C.  Cadwalader 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  Democrat.  His  defiance  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Chief  Justice  (Taney)  to  uphold  a  Republican  President 
(Lincoln)  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  "had 
considerable  significance  in  Unionist  circles. "General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler's  theory  that  escaped  slaves  of  disloyal  masters 
were  "contraband"  of  war  was  the  earliest  indication  that 
supporting  the  war  effort  could  eventuate  in  supporting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  long  as  the  assault  on  the  peculiar 
institution  was  approached  by  a  strategy  of  military  indirec- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  approach  to  abolition  by  mili- 
tary justification  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  willingness  of 
War  Democrats  to  accept  moves  against  slavery  that  were  for 
reasons  of  punishment  of  disloyalty  rather  than  for  reasons  of 
moral  concern  for  the  downtrodden. 

Though  Republicans  customarily  get  the  blame  for  being 
tough  on  civil  liberties  during  the  Civil  War,  General  Cad- 
walader's  case  is  generally  instructive.  War  Democrats  could 
be  just  as  tough.  War  Democrats  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee  and  Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Indiana  appeared 
together  to  speak  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February  of  1863. 
They  laid  particular  stress  on  the  evils  of  Samuel  Medary's 
newspaper,  The  Crisis,  for  its  anti-administration  editorial 
policies.  When  the  speeches  were  over,  a  mob  of  soldiers  left  to 
attack  the  offices  of  the  newspaper.  That  night,  a  mob 
attacked  still  another  Democratic  paper. 

Once  sucked  into  the  Republican  vortex,  the  logic  of  events 
swept  Democrats  along  the  way  to  conclusions  that  we  tend  to 
think  of  as  exclusively  Republican.  Missouri's  John  Brooks 
Henderson  was  a  slave  owner  and  a  states-rights  Democrat 
until  Fort  Sumter.  As  a  Senator  during  the  Civil  War,  how- 
ever, he  wound  up  introducing  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery,  because  he  felt  that  it  needed  Border 
State  sponsorship  in  order  not  to  seem  a  piece  of  Yankee 
Republican  abolitionism.  In  Reconstruction,  he  would  advo- 
cate Negro  suffrage  and  write  legislation  resembling  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Maryland's  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  who 
voted  for  Stephen  Douglas  in  1860,  gave  a  rousing  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendmentin  1865.  Creswell  argued 


that  the  war  had  disproved  slaveholders'  fears  of  insur- 
rection and  slanders  that  Negroes  were  cowards.  The  Negro 
had  proved  his  manhood.  The  final  report  of  the  American 
Freedmen'8  Inquiry  Commission,  issued  on  May  15,  1864, 
recommended  full  civil  and  political  rights  for  Negro  freed- 
men  "in  order  that  he  might  stand  on  his  own  feet  without 
being  a  burden  to  the  government."  The  Commission  was 
chaired  by  War  Democrat  Robert  Dale  Owen  of  Indiana. 

"Aside  from  the  'March  to  the  Sea'  by  Republican  General 
William  T.  Sherman,"  Dell  says,  "the  major  Union  military 
operations  of  1864  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Democratic 
Generals."  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  supported 
Douglas,  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies.  General  George 
H.  Thomas  won  at  Chickamauga  and  Nashville.  The  Crater 
at  Petersburg  was  bungled  by  Generals  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side,  Orlando  B.  Wilcox,  and  Edward  Ferrero.  Benjamin 
Butler  failed  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  General  John  A.  McCler- 
nand  began  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  General  Lew 
Wallace  stalled  the  Confederate  troops  at  Monocacy  River. 
War  Democrats  were  appointed  to  commands  in  vital  areas 
behind  the  lines  where  they  would  have  to  fight  expected  dis- 
loyalty: William  S.  Rosecrans  in  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  Lew  Wallace  in  the  Middle  Department  (Balti- 
more), and  Irvin  McDowell  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific. 

The  previous  paragraph  is  representative  of  the  method 
which  Dell  uses  to  prove  his  point.  In  a  loose  and  allusive  way, 
he  mentions  the  names  of  so  many  War  Democrats  that  even- 
tually one  is  impressed  by  their  importance  to  the  war  effort. 
To  call  this  a  method  would  be  almost  to  dignify  making  a  list 
as  a  methodology,  but  Dell  does  have  an  historical  method.  He 
tries  to  study  political  developments  throughout  the  North, 
state  by  state.  To  handle  the  scope,  of  course,  he  must  rely  prin- 
cipally on  secondary  sources,  printed  primary  sources 
(especially  speeches),  and  newspapers.  The  last  named  he 
seems  not  to  have  sampled  in  any  particularly  systematic  or 
exhaustive  way.  I  cannot  find  a  single  reference  to  a  manu- 
script source. 

The  conception  of  the  project,  though  it  defies  modern 
infatuation  with  the  importance  of  manuscript  sources,  is 
not  altogether  without  merit.  A  state-by-state  synthesis  of  the 
Democratic  party's  development  in  the  Civil  War  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  modern  scholarship.  Moreover.  Dell's 
conclusions  are  interesting  and  deserve  consideration: 

In  this,  the  crowning  year  of  the  wartime  Union  party 
[1864],  it  is  worth  considering  some  notable  facts  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  party  hierarchy  and  the  accusation  of 
Conservatives  that  the  Union  party  was  merely  "the  Repub- 
lican party  under  a  different  name."  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
Union  candidate  for  Vice  President,  was  a  War  Democrat. 
In  the  States  of  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  War  Democrats 
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received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  highest  state  execu- 
tive position  under  consideration  by  the  voters.  In  New 
York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  War  Democrats 
received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  second-highest  state 
executive  position.  In  Indiana,  four  Union  nominations  for 
major  state  executive  office  were  accorded  War  Democrats; 
in  Ohio  and  Connecticut  the  number  was  three.  In  congres- 
sional races,  the  Union  party  nominated  seventeen  War 
Democrats.  In  California,  a  majority  of  the  Union  nomi- 
nees for  Congress  were  War  Democrats.  In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Oregon  and  New  Jersey  the  Union  State  party  chairmen 
were  War  Democrats.  On  the  Union  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Connecticut,  ten  of  23  members  were  War  Democrats. 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum  .  .  .  [sic]  It  must  be  asked  of  the 
Conservative  historians:  If  this  kind  of  non-partisan  dis- 
play was  not  enough  to  establish  the  Union  party  as  a  truly 
nonpartisan  body,  what  then  was  required?  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Union  party  was  all  it  claimed  to  be;  and 
much  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
gentle  hammering  proved  devastating  to  the  Conservative 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Dell  concludes  that  Lincoln  was  more  radical  than  con- 
servative and  argues  that  he  repeatedly  blunted  criticism  by 
using  War  Democrats  as  lightning  rods.  When  Lincoln  repu- 
diated David  Hunter's  enlisting  of  black  troops  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  blamed  the  policy  on  the  great- 
est War  Democrat  of  them  all,  Stanton,  but  did  not  remove 
Stanton  or  Hunter.  Lincoln  ignored  the  conservative  results 
of  the  Republican  state  conventions  of  1862  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  and  went  ahead  with  the  drafting  and 
announcement  of  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Dell  properly  points  out  that  "the  Gettysburg  Add- 
ress, .  .  .  utilized  again  the  inflamatory  [s/c]  Jeff ersonian  con- 
tention that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'" 

The  problem  with  the  book  is  its  execution  of  the  worth- 
while project.  The  myriad  of  names  mentioned  in  the  text 
have  no  biographical  flesh  on  them.  The  discussions  of  poli- 
tical developments  from  state  to  state  make  chaotic  and 
dismal  reading  and  superficial  history.  Dell's  literary  style 
compounds  the  errors,  as  can  be  seen  in  this  example: 

Some  outstanding  features  of  the  New  York  campaign  [of 
1862]  included  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  New  York  World 
from  the  Union  camp  to  the  Democratic  camp.  War  Demo- 
crat Manton  Marble  was  managing  editor  of  the  World.  He 
was  a  member  of  Mozart  Hall,  a  close  friend  of  Fernando 
Wood,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Seymour.  Wood,  who  had 
campaigned  for  Major  as  a  War  Democrat  in  1861,  cam- 
paigned for  Congress  in  1862  as  a  Conditional.  James 
Gorden  [sic]  Bennett  of  the  Herald,  who  had  supported  the 
Union  ticket  of  1861,  declared  for  Seymour.  A  major  feature 
of  the  Upstate  canvass  was  a  running  debate  between  War 


Democrat  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  Conditional  War  Demo- 
crat John  Van  Buren,  stirring  recollections  of  the  Free  Soil 
campaign  of  1848.  On  that  occasion,  [sic]  Van  Buren  had 
been  for  freedom,  Dickinson  for  slavery.  This  time  it  was  the 
other  way  around.  Without  Conservative  support,  the 
Republican-Union  ticket  had  no  chance  of  victory  in  New 
York  and  Seymour's  majority  exceeded  ten  thousand.  On 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation  a  23-9  Republican 
majority  was  replaced  by  an  18-12  Democratic  majority.  In 
the  state  legislature  the  Republican-Union  coalition  retain- 
ed an  overall  majority,  but  the  Regular  Democracy  acquired 
equal  standing  in  the  Assembly. 
Woe  be  unto  the  graduate  student  who  writes  such  an  obvious 
stitching-together  of  note  cards  with  no  especially  obvious 
logical  connection  between  them.  Why  a  university  press  pub- 
lishes what  a  graduate  seminar  would  reject  is  an  important 
problem. 

Far  more  important  than  the  lack  of  readability  evident  in 
the  passage  is  the  lack  of  understanding  betrayed  by  it.  Every- 
where in  the  book,  one  is  greeted  by  transitions  from  party  to 
party  and  from  platform  to  platform,  willy-nilly,  without  even 
a  modest  attempt  at  explaining  why — why,  in  this  case,  Van 
Buren  and  Dickinson  flip-flopped.  The  lack  of  understanding 
here  is  fundamental  and  ironic. 

Mr.  Dell's  historical  world  is  highly  politicized.  He  has 
studied  the  political  affiliations  of  scores  of  Civil  War 
generals  in  an  effort  to  show  how  many  were  Democrats.  This 
may  reflect  more  of  his  own  feelings  than  theirs,  for  Generals, 
though  some  became  Presidential  candidates,  generally  did 
not  vote  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
their  partisan  awareness.  Even  though  he  tends  to  see  every- 
thing as  political  in  nature,  Mr.  Dell  does  not  really  under- 
stand the  nature  of  politics.  He  cannot  explain  the  wild  mean- 
derings  of  politicians  from  ideological  position  to  ideological 
position,  because  he  does  not  study  what  often  made  them 
change,  factional  politics.  Compare  the  flat  and  almost  mean- 
ingless description  of  New  York  politics  above  with  these 
passages  from  a  historian  who  does  understand,  Michael  Les 
Benedict  (in  A  Compromise  of  Principle:  Congressional  Re- 
publicans and  Reconstruction,  1863-1869  [New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1974]: 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  understanding  Repub- 
lican radicalism  and  conservatism  during  the  Civil  War 
period  has  been  the  tendency  of  historians  to  confuse  poli- 
tical and  legislative  radicalism. .  .  .  [Contemporaries]  were 
equally  perplexed  by  the  ideological  somersaults  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Horace  Greeley,  George  Julian,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  lights.  To  understand  how  a  Chase  could  be  the  radi- 
cal candidate  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  in 
1864  and  then  aspire  to  the  Democratic  nomination  four 
years  later,  one  must  perceive  the  factional  nature  of  Ameri- 
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can  politics. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  been  a  two-party 
democracy;  in  many  states  there  has  been  only  one  viable 
political  party.  Yet,  for  nearly  every  position  in  American 
national  and  state  goyernment  there  have  been  more  than 
one  or  two  aspirants.  These  rivals  have  had  to  fight  their 
battles  within  one  or  another  of  the  parties.  Often  ideo- 
logical similarities,  personal  friendships,  or  pure  self-inter- 
est have  spurred  groups  of  aspirants  to  office  to  ally  them- 
selves with  their  rivals. 
Benedict  then  gives  a  suitably  complex  and  yet  also  satis- 
fyingly  explained  example,  the  Seward-Weed  vs.  Greeley 
rivalry  in  New  York's  Republican  party: 
The  feud  broke  into  bitter  warfare  that  year  [1860],  when 
Seward  and  Weed  blamed  Greeley  for  Seward's  failure  to 
win  the  Republican  presidential  nomination — Seward  had 
been  the  radical  candidate  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Greeley  had  favored  the  archconservative  Missouri  Whig, 
Edward  Bates. 

Weed  repaid  Greeley .  .  .  in  1861,  defeating  Greeley's  drive 
for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
During  the  secession  winter,  as  Weed  advocated  conces- 
sions to  slavery  to  preserve  the  Union,  Greeley  opposed 
compromises,  preferring  to  allow  the  South  to  secede  peace- 
fully. Strife  continued  as  both  factions  tried  to  win  Lin- 
coln's favor  and  control  the  national  patronage.  Lincoln 
gave  control  of  the  customs  house  in  New  York  City  to  for- 
mer Democrats,  who  generally  disliked  Seward  and  allied 
loosely  with  Greeley,  but  the  Seward-Weed  forces  generally 
received  the  choicer  appointments  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

In  1862,  anti-Weed  forces,  made  up  of  Greeley's  friends 
and  the  allies  of  independent-minded  former  Democrats 
.  .  . ,  controlled  the  Republican  nominations.  Weed,  advo- 
cating a  strong  appeal  to  Union  Democrats,  left  the  state 
convention  disgruntled  and  did  little  to  elect  the  ticket. 
When  the  Republicans  lost  the  canvass,  Greeley  and  his 
allies  charged  him  with  sabotage.  But  with  the  only  patron- 
age now  available  to  Republicans  in  the  state  emanating 
from  the  national  government,  Weed  slowly  regained  con- 
trol of  the  state  organization. 

By  1864  Weed,  who  first  worked  for  Lincoln's  renomi- 
nation  and  then  threatened  to  sit  out  the  campaign  unless 
Lincoln  acceeded  to  his  ever-growing  patronage  demands, 
had  won  control  of  every  important  national  appointment 
in  the  state.  Lincoln  had  replaced  the  former  Democrat 
Chase  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  soon  thereafter 
turned  out  Chase's  formerly  Democratic  friends  in  the  New 
York  customs  house,  substituting  for  them  allies  of  Weed.  At 
the  same  time  he  named  a  Seward-Weed  partisan  city  post- 
master. Given  this  political  situation,  it  is  little  wonder  that 


Greeley  opposed  Lincoln's  renomination  and  that  many 

leading  former  Democrats  .  .  .  actively  promoted  the  Fre'- 

mont  third-party  movement. 
And  so  it  goes  for  three  more  pages,  with  Greeley  and  Weed 
alternately  skulking  and  acting  as  Republican  stalwarts. 
Benedict  gives  us  an  explanation,  and  we  do  not  lurch  along 
confusedly  from  baffling  factional  identification  to  seemingly 
inexplicable  ideological  about-face.  Benedict  has  an  under- 
standing of  politics  that  Dell  does  not. 

Moreover,  Dell's  bibliography  is  practically  twenty  years 
out  of  date.  Few  works  written  after  1956  are  cited.  We  get 
father  Philip,  but  not  son  Eric,  Foner;  Oberholtzer  on  Phila- 
delphia but  not  Dusinberre;  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review  but  not  the  Journal  of  American  History;  etc.  I  can 
find  no  references  to  Civil  War  History,  though  all  scholars 
would  now  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  leading  journal  in  that 
field  of  study.  The  modern  students  of  Democratic  behavior, 
like  Leonard  Curry,  are  not  mentioned. 

This  is  the  first  book  I  have  seen  from  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  Press,  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to  another.  As  my 
liberal  use  of  "sic"  in  the  quotations  from  the  book  suggests, 
the  editorial  standards  are  simply  appalling.  Proofreaders 
should  have  caught  some  of  these  mistakes:  "Consservative" 
(page  19);  "nothern"  (31);  Horace  "Heffren"  and  Horace 
"Heffern"  in  the  same  paragraph  (59);  "ad  nauseum" for  "ad 
nauseam"  (106);  "sizeable"  (119)  and  "sizable"  (233); 
"Widescale"  (200)  is  not  a  word;  "Implicitely"  for  "Implicitly" 
(205);  "perscution"  (240);  "picure"  (245);  "beastial"  for 
"bestial"  (247);  Charles  R.  Buckalew  becomes  "William  A." 
(268);  "Irwin"  McDowell  (276)  is  "Irvin"  in  the  index; 
"proffered"  is  "proferred"  (277);  Mr.  "Coffroth"  is  also  Mr. 
"Coffrath"  in  the  same  paragraph  (319);  "Relected"  (341);  and 
the  last  sentence  of  Chapter  14  has  no  concluding  punc- 
tuation. The  capitalization  is  absolutely  bizarre,  and  a  page 
looks  almost  like  an  eighteenth-century  text  with  capital 
letters  sprinkled  everywhere.  Grammatical  errors  are  per- 
mitted, as  on  page  91:  "the  man  whom  he  believed  had  lost 
Tennessee."  The  "whom"  should  be  "who,"  as  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  noun  clause  ("who  .  .  .  had  lost  Tennessee")  and  not  the 
object  of  the  verb  "believed." 

There  is  a  great  book  yet  to  be  written  on  the  Democratic 
party  after  Douglas.  We  need  to  know  more  about  it  in  almost 
every  northern  state,  and  we  certainly  need  a  synthesis  which 
coordinates  our  knowledge  of  each  state  into  a  usable  inter- 
pretation. Christopher  Dell  whets  our  appetites  for  more,  but 
we  do  not  have  complete  confidence  in  what  he  does  tell  us. 
Creswell,  for  example,  was  a  Whig  forced  into  the  Douglas 
Democracy  in  1860,  because  the  Republican  party  was  too 
weak  in  Maryland  to  count.  Is  it  right  to  call  him  a  War  Demo- 
crat? If  not,  what  about  the  others? 
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LIHCOLH  DOUGLAS  Vl^TIHO,    By  Jus.  Pollock. 


Hear  the  clone  of  February  l86l,  Abraham  Lincoln,  president 
of  the  United  States,  reached  Washington  after  a  perilous  and  lengthy 
journey.    lotwiths tending,  the  threats  of  assassination  and  the  attempts 
Bade  to  enaot  such  fiendish  purpose,  he  arrived  safely  and  was  warmly 
nelcomed  by  his  many  friends.    He  occupied  rooms  at  Williard's  hotel 
on  Pennsylvania  Irenue.     rhe  peace  congress  was  then  in  session  and 
held  their  meeting  in  a  large  hall  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
rear  of  and  connected  with  the  same  hotel.    Many  distinguished  civilians 
were  there  and  welcomed  him.    Among  these  was  Stephen  A.  Douglass, 
United  States  8enator  from  Illinois,  whose  competiter.ifor  that  honorable 
plaet  had  been  Abraham  Lincoln,  now  the  president  elect* 

I  was  a  member  of  the  peace  congress  and  roomed  at  Williard's. 
I  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  congresses  of  which 
Mr.  Douglass  had  been  a  member.     In  the  29th  congress  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  territoriee,  of  which  committee  I  was  also  a 
member.    Associated  with  him  in  the  House  of  'tapresen tat Ives  and  on 
this  committee,  I  became  intimately  aoquainteu  with  him,  and  although 
we  differed  politically,  yat  this  difference  did  not  interfere  with 
our  personal  relations  or  friendship.    Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  a  member 
of  the  29th  congress.    I  knew  him  well.    We,  with  other  members  of 
congress,  occupied  one  of  the  principal  boarding  houses  on  Cnpitol 
Bill.    He  was  a  genial  and  pleasant  companion,  full  of  good  humor, 
ready  wit  and  with  an  unlimited  fund  of  antodotes,  w'.iich  he  would 
relate  with  a  zest  and  manner  that  never  failed  to  bring  down  -ya«- 
"Jtesa",  and  reetore  harmony  and  smiles,  when  the  peace  of  our  little 
community  was  threatened  by  a  too  earnest  and  heated  controversy  on 
some  of  the  oxoitlng  questions  of  the  hour.    Our  friendship  was  mutual. 
I  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  him  soon  after  hie  arrival 
at  Washington.     I  was  cordially  received— was  often  alone  with  him, 
the  conversation  was  frequently  on  the  condition  of  the  country-!-  the 
threats  of  eeceosion—  the  danger  of  civil  war,  and  tho  disruption  of 
the  Union.     He  was  always  firm  in  his  renolve  to  defend  the  constitution 
and  save  the  Union. 


<*•  evening  about  the  end  of  February  or  the  firet  of  March 
I  called  to  .«.  „ta.    A  few  friend,  who  had  eall.d  were  Just  leering  ' 
when  I  entered.    I  wa.  there  alone  with  hi-.    Ee  greeted  Be  with  hi. 
ueual  friend.hip-.with  an  informal  .incarity  that  wa.  the  very 
•eeence  of  true  fri.nd.hip.    The  oonrereation  wa.  general  and  free  from 
restraint.    |n  the  ffild,t  of  thl„  tharfl  wa„  %  ^  at  ^  ^  ^ 

hearty  -Walk  tni  was  uttered.     The  door  opened  and  atephen  A.  louglase 
entered.    Mr.  Lincoln  receired  his,  with  good  cordiality  after  a  war. 
shaking  of  hand..    Mr.  Shvglw  took  hl8  B9at<    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

about  other  times  and  scenes-incidents  of  our  congressional  live., 
then  the  gr.ate.t  question  of  all  at  that  tim.-th.  .oat  impressive 
and  important  wa.  introduced- the  country  and  its  Spending  danger. 

Iher.  was  a  deep  and  solemn  earnestnees  in  that  important 
conversation.    At  its  close  Mr.  ifcuda.e  arose  to  go.    Mr.  Lincoln 
«l«o  arose.    Mr.  Douglass  approached  fcr.  Lincoln  and  taking  hie  hand 
and  looking  hi*  full  and  earnestly  in  the  face. said:     -Mr.  President, 
ycu  and  I  hare  been  for  many  years  politically  opposed  to  each  other! 
*  ^  0Uen  ad*""«d        constituents  on  the  political  question, 
cf  the  day-offn  met  before  them  in  debate  and  differed  honestly  but 
strongly  and  warmly  differed,  but  in  our  devotion  to  the  ccn.titution 
of  the  Union,  we  have  never  differed.    In  that  we  are  one.    This  Union 
must  and  .hall  not  be  destroyed. 

How  I  am  here  tonight  to  *  teyou,  in  the  presence  of  cur 
-utttol  friend  Pollock,  that  should  an  attempt  be  ,aade  by  the  advocates 
of  ..c.ssion  to  carry  out  their  treasonable  designs,  by  fore,  or 
otherwise,  I  will  be  with  you,  and  I  here  in  the  presence  of  our 
friend  pledge  my. .if  and  ry  fv.^o  aid  and  sustain  you  in  any  effort 
you  may  d.em  proper  to  eav.  our  Onion-with  all  our  strength  and  energy 
wo  will  aid  you.     Thl.  country  must  be  saved.     Our  Union  mu.t  be  Pre- 
o.rr.d.    Party  and  feeling  must  yield  to  patriotic    I  »  with  you. 
Mr.  President,  and  God  bless  you.« 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  stood  wit)!  his  eyes  fixed  on  Lr.  Jouglaes 
curing  the  uexivery  0T  th...  nenti^nt.,  could  not  with-hold  the  tears 


that  slowly  oouroed  down  hia  ohaeka,  and  a sizing  Mr.  Jfeuglaas'  hand 
with  tooth  of  hia  and  giving  it  a  noat  heart  felt  preasnre,  aald  la 
tonea  that  beapoke  the  fullneaa  of  hie  heart:  "Ood  bleaa  you  Douglaea. 

tith  auch  pledgee  and  euch  aesuy  ancen  from  ay  political  opponent,  and 
with  God' e  help,  we  must  succeed.    Oh!  How  you  hare  fchaered  and  warned 

my  heart.    The  danger  ia  great  hut  with  auoh  worda  from  auch  frienda, 
why  should  we  fear.    Our  Union  cannot  be  destroyed,    with  all  ay  heart 
1  thank  you.    The  people  with  ue  and  Ood  helping  ua  all  will  get  thee 

wel|.     God  bleae  you  JDouglasa.     Good  night.* 

Before  the  clooe  of  thia  scene  all  our  eyea  were  filled  with 
tears.     It  was  solemn  and  impressive.    I  cannot  describe  it.  Mr. 
JDouglasa  then  retired.    Aa  aoon  as  the  door  cloned,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned 
to  me  2nd  with  strong  and  meaning  enphmaia  aald:     •Ohl  Pollock,  what 
a  noble  man  uouglaes  ia.    fle  have  alwtye  been  opposed  politically,  but 
now  when  the  country  needa  the  help  of  every  true  patriot,  he  forgets 
party  and  pledgee  his  aid  to  me  and  the  Union.    How  auoh  worda  of  hia 
encourage  me.    I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  feeling  for  him.     I  did 
not  expect  auch  pledges,  auch  promlae  of  cooperation.*    He  wae  but- 
priaed  and  delighted  by  the  words  and  pledges  of  Mr.  Douglass.  I 
assured  him  that  ifeuglaaa  was  in  oarne«t  and  that  he  and  hia  frienda 
would  sustain  him  in  every  effort  that  might  be  neceaaary  to  defeat 
an^overthrow  the  treaaon  that  clamored  for  diaunion." 

(  Although  Mr.  Douglaea  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
hoatilities,  (June  10th,  lB6l)  yet  while  he  lived  he  fully  redeemed 
the  pledge  cVten  to  irenident  Lincoln.    By  deed  and  act,  he  declared 
hie  attuohment  to  the  conatitution  nnd  the  Union;     his  hatred  of 
treaeon;     and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  man  who  dared  to  do  and 
die  for  tVieir  country.^ 


J 


